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From the (London) Time's Telescope. 


PJanuary. 


2 mee: name given to this month by 
the Romans was takeo from. Ja- 
nus, one of their divinities, to whom 
they gave two faces; because, on the 
one side, the first day of this month 
looked towards the new year, and on 
the other towards the old one. The 
titles and attributes of this old Italian 
deity are fully comprised in two Chori- 
ambic verses of Sulpitius; aud a fur- 
ther account of him from Ovid would 
here be superfluous : 


Jane pater, Jane tuens, dive biceps, biformis, 
Q cate rerum sator, O principium deorum ! 

‘Father Janus, all-beholding Janus, 
thou divinity with two heads, and with 
two forms ; O sagacious planter of all 
things, and leader of deities !’ 

He was the god, we see, of wisdom ; 
whence he is represented on coins with 
two, and, on the Etrusean image found 
at Falisci, with four faces ; emblems of 
prudence and circumspection. Thus 
is Ganesa, the god of Wisdom in 
Hindoostan, painted with an elephant’s 
head, the symbol of sagacious discern- 
meat, and attended by a favourite rat, 


| which the Indians consider as a_ wise 


and provident animal. 
. His next great character (the plenti- 


'souree of many superstitious usa- 
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ges), was that, from which he is empha- 
tically styled ‘ the Father,’ and which 
the second verse before cited more ful- 
ly expresses, ‘ The origin ‘and foundet 
of all things.” Whence this notion 
arose, unless from a tradition that he 
first built shrines, raised altars, and in 
stituted sacrifices, itis not easy to con- 
jecture: bence it came, however, that 
his name was invoked before any oth- 
er god—that, in the old sacred rites, 
cora and wine, and, in later times, in- 
cense also, were first offered to Janus— 
that the doors or entrances to private 
houses were called Janue ; and any 
pervious passage or thoroughfare, in the 
plural number, Jani, or ‘with two 
bezinnings’—that he was represented 
holding a rod as guardian of ways ; 
and a key, as opening, not ‘gates only, 
but all important works and affairs of 
mankind—that he was thought to pre- 
side over the morning or beginning of 
day—that, although the Roman year 
began regularly with March, yet the 
eleventh month, named Januarius, was 
considered as first of the twelve- 
whence the whole year was supposed 
to be under his guidance, and opened 
with great solemnity by the consuls. in- 


augurated io his fane, where his statue 


was decorated on that occasion with 
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fresh laurel ; and, for the same reason, 
a solemn denunciation of war, than 
which there can hardly be a more mo- 


mentous national act, was made by.the, 


military consul’s opening the. gates of 
his temple with all the pomp of his 
Magistracy. The twelve altars and 
the twelve chapels of Janus might eith- 
er denote, according to the general opin- 
ion, that he leads and’ governs twelve 
months ; or that, as he says of himself 
in Ovid, ail entrance and access must 
be made through him to the principal 
gods, who were, to a proverb, of the 
same number, We may add, that Ja- 


nus was imagined to preside over in- 


fants at their birth, or the beginning of 
life, 

The Indian divinity has precisely the 
same character, All sacrifices and re- 
ligious ceremonies, all addresses even 
to superior gods, all compositions in 
writing, and all worldly affairs of mo- 
ment, are begun with an invocation of 
Ganesa ; a word composed of zsa, the 
Governor or Leader, and yuna, or a 
Company of Deities, — Instances of 
Opening business auspiciously by an 
ejaculation to the Janus of India might 
be multiplied with ease. Few books are 
begun without the words ‘ Salutation 
to Ganes ;” and he is first,invoked by 
the Brahmins, who conduct the trial by 
ordeal, or perform the ceremony of the 
‘“homa,’ or sacrifice to fire. Mons. 
Sonnerat represents him as highly rever- 
ed on the 
‘ where the Indians,’ he says, ‘ would 
not, on any account, build a house, 
without having placed on the ground 
an image of this deity, which they sprin- 
kle with oil, and adorn every day with 
flowers. They set up his figure in all 
their temples, in the streets, in the high 
roads, and in open plains at the foot of 
soine tree : so that persons of all ranks 
may invoke him, before they undertake 
any business ; and travellers worship 
him, before they proceed on their jour- 
ney. Tothis may be added that, in 
the commodions and useful town which 
now rises at Dharmaranya or Gaya, 
every new-built house, agreeably to an 
immemorial usage of the Hindoos, 
has the name of Ganesa superscribed 


Coast of Coromandel ;. 
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on itsdoor ; and, in the Old Town, his 
image is placed over the gates of the 
temples.—(See Sir Wm. Jones’s 
Works,’ 

New Year's Day has ever been con- 
sidered a season of joy and congratu- 
lation for blessings received and dan- 
gers escaped in the year past, as well 
as for gratitude to the kind Providence 
which permits us to witnéss the com- 
mepcementof asucceeding one. Among 
the Romans it was the custom for the 
people to appear in their new clothes ; 
and the coosuls entering upoa their 
office on the first of January, they 
went in procession to the capitol, cloth- 
ed in purple, having the fasces (a bun- 
dle of rods, inclosing an axe) carried 
betore them by officers called lictors, 

The ushering in of the New Year, 
or New Year's tide, with rejoicings, 
presents, and good wishes, was a cus- 
tom observed, during the sixteenth cen- 
tury, with great regularity and parade, 
and was as cordially celebrated in the 
court of the prince as in the cottage of 
the peasant. 

The custom of interchanging gifts 
on this day, though now nearly obso- 
lete, was, in the days of Shakspeare, 
observed most scrupulously ; and not 
merely in the country, but, as hath 
been just before hinted, even in the 
palace of the monarch. In fact, the 
wardrobe and jewelry of Elizabeth ap- 
pear to have been supported principally 
by these annual contributions. 

The greatest part, if not all the peers 
and peeresses of the realm, all the bish- 
ops, the chief officers of state, and sev- 
eral of the Queen’s household servants, 
even downto her apothecaries, master 
cook, serjeant of the pastry, &c. gave 
New Year’s. gifts to Her Majesty ; 
consisting, in general, either of a sum 
of money, or jewels, trinkets, wearing 
apparel, &c. The largest sum given 
by any of the temporal lords was £20; 
but the Archbishop of Canterbury 
gave £40, the Archbishop of York 
£30, and the other spiritual lords £20, 
and £10; many of the temporal lords 
and great officers. and most of the peer- 
esses, gave rich gowns, petticoats, kit- 
tles,silk stockings, cypress garters, sweet- 
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bags, doublets, mantles, some embroid- 
ered with pearls, garnets, &c, looking-. 
glasses, fans, bracelets, caskets studded. 
with precious stones, jewels ornament 
with sparks of diamonds in various de- 
vices, and other costly trinkets. 

The Queen, though she made re- 
turnsin plate and other articles, took 
sufficient care that the balance should 
be in her own favour; hence, as the 
custom was found to be lucrative, and. 
had. indeed been practised with success 
by her predecessors on the throne, it 
was encouraged and rendered fashiona- 
ble to an extent hitherto unprecedented 
in this kingdom. In the country, how- 
ever, with the exception of the exten- 
sive households of the nobility, this 
interchange was conducted on the pure 
basis of reciprocal kindness and good 
will, and without any view of securing 
patronage Or support; it was, indeed, 
frequently the channel through which 
charity delighted to exert her holy in-, 
fluence, and, though originating in the 
heathen world, became sanctified by the 
Christian virtuess——See Dr. Drake's 
Shakspeare and his Times, 


Soft floated the clouds in the fields of blue ether ; 
The earth with fresh flowers was still covered o’er ; 


Like Egypt’s enchantress, whom age could not with- 
er, 


They bloomed, though the season of youth was no 
more. 


The voice of delight was long heard from the thorn, 
Its tenants no end to their happiness knew; 
The evening of love was as sweet as its morn, 
And the bird of the spring lingered all the year 


thro’. 


And even that day, whose return we revere, 
Though often it lours in our northern’ skies, 

Arose with mild aspeet, unclouded, and clear, 
As of old it appeared to the Bethlemites’ eyes. 


Such is the poetical description of 
the winter of 1818-19, as it was ex- 
pertenced in England. The singularly 
mild temperature of this winter, and 
ithe want of frost and snow, was equal- 


¢ 


wopean Continent, as well as in the 
Merican, ‘This was the case even in 
Lapland, to the north of Tornea, where, 
‘nstead of the usual cold of 20° of 
rn eumur, they 
This want of frost and snow proved a 
Serious inconvenience in these northern 


‘die had lost its power. 


ly observed in almost all parts of the. 


had ~6° :of warmth, 
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regions, by preventing the «conveyance. 
of the iron ore fromthe mines do Swee) 
den to the smelting «houses ;) and!in: 
Russia, the carriage, ‘of, goods from) 
the interior to the seaports for exporta- 
tion, which is regularly done in the 
winter, when the hard frozen ground, 
covered with snow many feet:deep, af- 
fords a solid, even, and commodious 
road, ef! 

Usually at this season, dense fogs: 
are among the atmospheric phenomena’ 
of the Arctic Regions; their effect «is 
often such as not only to tender the 
needle’s motion sluggish, but sometimes 
even wholly to arrest its activity. This 
occurred to Capt. Fox, in 1631, when 
on a voyage to discover the north-west 
passage: at Nottingham Island (io 
Hudson’s Bay), he found that the nee- 
One of these 


thick fogs and. its, singular effects) 1s, 
thus beautifully described by Mr. Mont-. 
gomery :— 5 


The Sun retires, 
Not as he wont, with clear and golden fires ; 
Bewildered in a labyrinth of haze, 
His orb redoubled, with discoloured rays 
Struggles and vanishes ;—along the deep, 
With slow array, expanding vapours creep. 
Whose folds, in twilight’s yellow glare uncurled, 
Present the dreams of an unreal world ; ~ 
Islandsin air suspended ; marching ghosts © 
Of armies, shapes of casties, winding coasts, — 
Navies at anchor, mountains, woods, and streams, 
Where all is strange, and nothing what it scems ; 
Till deep involving gloom, without a spark i = 
Of star, moon, meteor, desolately dark,. 
Seals up the vision :—then the pilot's fears 
Slacken his arm ; a doubtful course he steers, 
Till morning comes, but comes not clad in light; 
Uprisen day is buta paler night, 
Revealing not a glimpse of sea or sky ; 
The ship’s circumference bounds. the sajlor’s eyes 
So cold and dense the impervious fog’ extends, 
He might have touched the point where being ends ; 
His bark is all the universe ; so void 
The seene,—as though creation were destroyed, 
And he and his few mates, ofall their race, 
Were here becalmed in everlasting space. 


4 


If the earth, however, in this climate 
is terrific, the heavens often present. to 
the eye a beautiful appearance. ‘ ‘Those 
citadels of light, perhaps our future 
home,’ which decorate the firmament, 
and which so eloquently ‘declare the 
glory of God,’ shine here with pecu- 
liar splendour and in infinite: number. 
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Refraction, .also, that variation which 
the rays of light suffer in passing through 
mediums of differentdensities,and which 


causes the heavenly hodies to appear: at. 


a greater height than they really are, oc- 
casions, likewise, an appearance in the 
sun and moon, rarely assumed by them 
in lower latitudes. By reason of this 
influence, they sometimes appear of an 
oval figure near the horizon ; for the 
under side being more refracted than 
the upper, the perpendicular diameter is 
Jess than the horizontal one, which is 
not affected by refraction. 


The moon is watching in the sky ; the stars 

Are swiftly wheeling on their golden cars ; 

Ocean, outstretched with infinite expanse, 

Serenety slumbers in a glorious trance ; 

The tide, o’er which no troubling spirits breathe, 

Reflects a cloudless firmament beneath ; 

Where, poised as in the centre of a sphere, 

A ship above and ship below appear; 

A double image pictured on the deep— 

The vessel o’er its shadow seems to sleep; 

Yet, like the host of heaven, that never rest, 

With evanescent motion to the wést 

The pageant glides through loneliness and night, 

And leaves behind a rippling wake of light. 
Montgomery, 
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FANATICISM. 


From the Asiatic Journal, August 1820. 


ACCOUNT OF A SUTTEE. 


OME late publications have assum- 
ed a convulsed and irritated tone on 
the subject of the fearful sacrifices to 
which Hindoo devotees think them- 
selves called upon to make under a state 
of mind which unites the most obscure 
views of religious obligation with the 
most sincere obedience to apprehended 
duty. It is insinuated that offerings of 
life on the altar of superstition, which 
appear to be voluntary, are in reality 
compelled. It is, therefore, more than 
ever important to collect the testimonies 
of persons of character, whose near ob- 
servation of each individual case ena- 
bles them to convey a distinct represen- 
tation of the scene. 


Burdwan, Nov. 327. 


T'was yesterday evening present at 
the awful ceremony of a woman burn- 
ing herself with the corpse of her bus- 
band. _1 was conducted to the house 
of the deceased, who was of the hus- 
bandman cast. I found the body laid 
on a mat, the widow seated by it, get- 
ting her hair.combed. When she saw 
me, she crept on her knees towards me, 

ing permission to burn. herself 
with the body of her husband, 
_ As soon as the magistrate’s leave ar- 


rived.for the awful ceremony, the rela-. 


tives placed:the corpse on a bier, which 
they carried, and on which the widow 


BY AN EYE WITNESS. 


was seated. She was carried to the 
place of funeral, amidst a large crowd, 
on whom she scattered parched grain, 
Tbe funeral pile was made in a hollow 
cone dug in the earth, about four feet 
deep, and five feet diameter at the 
mouth, It was lined with dry wood, 
and partly filled with combustibles. 
After the widow had bathed in an ad- 
jacent tank, the corpse was placed in 
the cone. At this time she was so ex- 
hausted that a relation was obliged to 
bear her up in his arms. 

When again on her feet, she tore off 
a part of her.robe, and wrapt it round 
her eldest son, achild about eight years 
old. After this many men and women 
fell at ber feet and kissed them. The 
victim exhorted the women to follow 
her example, should they ever be ina 
similar state. The boy now threw a 
lighted torch into, the cone; it blazed 
with great fury, The widow walked 
three times round the cone, throwing In 
rosin to enliven the blaze from a pot 
which she held under her arm, thea 
jumped with alacrity into the flames, 
and seated herself near the corpse. She 
was. ina moment.enveloped in flames, 
which the crowd increased by throwing 
in tow and, other combustibles, and she 
kept clapping ber hands after the ep! 
dermis was nearly burat off her body: 
Her hands then fell; she was 900? 
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dead, but the body still kept its upright 
posture, and appeared like a statue of 
ebony amidst the raging flames. 

The crowd shouted loudly and in- 
cessantly, and said that such a resolute 
sultee was never seen. The police-vffi- 
cer who attended, and had seen many 
suttees, told me he never saw one 
where the victim was so calm and so 
intrepid. I was within three-yards of 
the cone; the poor creature had her 
face towards me. I shall never forget 
the dreadful sight; it was awful and 
When I first saw her, there 
wasa wildness in her looks; she was 
afterwards calm and composed ; latter- 
ly weak, and exhausted, and agitated ; 
but when she walked round the bla- 
zing cone, she was calm and collected. 

She was ahout 50, herhusband about 
60. She had three children : a daugh- 
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ter, married, about 20, and two sons, 
one 8 and the other 7. 

There was no compulsion, no force. 
The crowd, by order of the police-offi- 
cer, receded from the cone, and I was 
nearer to it than any other person, ex- 
cept the poor victim. There was no 
impediment to her jumping out of the 
fire if she wished it. There was no 
interest in her self-immolation to the 
relations ; for she was poor, and the 
nearest relations were obliged to enter 
into bonds to maintain the two children 
until they were of age to support them- 
selves. It was religious enthusiasm. 
It was the force of early inculcations 
acting on a warm mind, ‘The actor 
and the crowd seemed to feel no re- 
straint from my presence ; on the con- 
trary, they often fell back to give me a 
better view of the horrid ceremony. 
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MR. HAYDON’S NEW PICTURE OF CHRIST'S 


TRIUMPHANT ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM. 


Extracted from * Annals of the Fine Arts,’ 1820. 


ME. Haydon hasbeen, for some 

years, known to the public by 
an enthusiasm for his art, singular even 
among painters—by his fine studies of 
the Elgin marbles, and by his unwearied 
application to the highest class of histo- 
ty. He has now completed a capital 
work, and may congratulate himself 
upon the time and labour that it has 
absorbed. They have been well ex- 
pended ; and whatever may be the 
duration of the British school, or the 
dignity to which it may rise, we can 
foresee no period at which it will not 
reckon this picture among its claims to 
distinction, Short as the period of its 
exhibition has been, it has been so gen- 
erally noticed, that we feel some reluc- 
tance in giving a description which 


May tell so little untold already. But: 
the painter’s own language has a value: 


that makes it worth a more careful 
Preservation ; and as we, with the hab- 
itual vanity of journalists, expect to 
have our files looked into by the 
great and the wise, by the philoso- 


phers and the painters, of a thousand 
years to come, we give Mr. Haydon’s 
description of his intention in his no- 
ble work. We look upon this: little 
document as very important, and with- 
out making any of those comparisons 
which Mr. H.'s modesty would be the 
last to suffer, must feel how delightful 
it would be to. have such illustrations of 
their own pencils from the great pain- 
ters of the past ages. How delightful 
tohave Salvator Rosa giving us the 
history of his wandering clouds and 
sunless valleys, and cuirassed banditti 
in their fastnesses of the Appenine, 
and the whole glorious and living com- 
plication of the savage, the solemn, and 
the sublime? Then to follow Titian’s 
mind as it created his gorgeous pictures 
—his Danae, or his Peter Martyn ; or 
Raphael, as his hand flung life, like 
flashes of lightning; among his saints 
and sages; to hear him as he stood 
over the cartoon of “ Paul preaching,” 
or the “ Beautiful Gate,” revealing the 
whole rich mysteryof bis genius. Why 
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was this countenance bowed to the 
earth in such deep humility? Why 
was the next lifted up in such beam- 
ing admiration ? How he willed that 
eloquence should buro on the lips of 
the apostle, and excess of worship 
make the hearer awed and pale? How 
malignity should lour in the eye of the 
Jew, and phiiosophic doubt sit in the 
inquisitive aspect of the Greek ? Those 
would be precious as fragments of the 
mighty minds that io all their shapes 
were mighty, as excursions of the eagle 
pinion into a new region, and develop- 
ing new and consummate nerve. But 
their great value would be in their iilus- 
tration of the matchless works that 
were like the pillars of the Israelites in 
their march through the promised land 
—to remain to posterity not simply ev- 
idences of early triumph, but memorials 
of a time when they lived under influ- 
ences that had since seemed to have 
gone from them—influences like the 
immediate impression of a power su- 
periorto mas. The pencil is not the 
mind: it is slow, feeble, and narrow, 
compared to the splendour, variety, 
and rapidity of imagination. The can- 
vass may be covered with glorious 
beauty, and yet it may contain but the 
relics and remnants of the power that 
has conceived its beauty ; a thousand 
visions of the sublime and the lovely 
have passed over the mind that coloured 
the canvass ; and of them all, not one 
may have been fully embodied. ‘The 
thoughts of day and night, the dreams 
and inspirations of years, have been 
summoned up and busied round the 
story ; and how few of these crowding 
and brilliant phantoms can find room 
upon that narrow ground. ‘The inten- 
tions of the great painter for one pic- 
ture would make a succession of migh- 
ty pictures. What value could be too 
high for the intentions of Raphael med- 
itating on the Transfiguration, or Mi- 
chael Angelo fixing his intense eye on 
the vault of the Sistine Chapel? We 
wish to see Mr. Haydon’s example 
adopted by our leading artists, 
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The verses from which the subject 
of this picture is teken, are 


“ $t. John, xii. 15. * Fear not, daughter of Zion, 
behold thy King cometh, sitting on an ass’s colt,’ 

** St. Luke, xix. 36, * And as he went, they spread 
their clothes in the way.—37. And when he was come 
nigh, even now at the descent of the Mount of Otives . 
the whole multitude of the disciples began to rejoice 
and praise God with a loud voice, for all the mighty 
works that they had seen.—38. Saying, blessed be the 
King that cometh in the name of the Lord, peace in 
Heaven, and giory in the bighest.—39. And some of 
the Pharisees from among the muititude said unte 
him, Master, rebuke thy disciples.—40. And he an- 
swered and said unto them, I tell you, that if these 
should hold their peace, the stones would immedi- 
ately ery out.’ 


‘ The subject chosen for this pictare 
is one of the most important events 
in the life of Christ. It was, as it were, 
bis earthly triumph, aod immediately 
preceded his agony and martyrdom. 
It happened a few days before the keep- 
ing of the passover, when the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbouring country were 
crowding towards Jerusalem to keep it. 
Our Saviour himself was approaching 
the city for that purpose, curing the 
blind, and the lame, and the sick, as he 
passed, antil the multitude, worked to 
the highest fervour by the proofs of his 
divinity they continually witnessed, 
unable any longer to resist the evidence 
of their own senses, swelling to count- 
less numbers as they pressed on, and 
awed into betief in spite of their world- 
ly interests, by remembering the greatest 
of his miracies, the raising of Lazarus, 
they greeted him with such shouts as 
were heard within the walls of. Jerusa- 
lem. The crowd of people already 
arrived immediately left the city with 
palm branches in their hands, and went 
forth singing bosannahs to meet him. 
The two crowds joining, bore Christ in 
triumph down the Mount of Olives 
to the tempie, spreading their garments 
before him to ride over, rejoicing and 
praising God for ali the mighty works 
which they had seen! The whole city 
seemed to have been greatly agitated* 


as Christ passed through the streets to” 


the temple. The resurrection of La- 





* Matt. chap. xxi. ¥e 10—The word used means, to tremble, to shake, to be in commotion. 
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garus. was undoubtedly the great stim- 
ulant to the feelings of the people. 
St. Jolin says, that the people with him, 
when he cailed Lazarus from the grave, 
related what they had seent ; and it 
was on account of this that they- met 
him. And the inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem, disturbed by the uproar, and flock- 
ing from distant streets, said, Who 
is this? and the crowd answered, 
‘This is Jesus, the prophet of Naza- 
reth of Gallilee.” And the Pharisees, 
envious and mortified, said among 
themselves, *See ye how ye prevail 
nothing ; behold the whole world is 
one after him,’ . 

“In the midst of the multitude rides 
eur Saviour, through a passage opened 
for him, as it were, by awe and respect. 
The subject by itself, that is, our Sa- 
viour and the crowd only, would not 
have had sufficient human interest ; it 
was therefore hoped, that by mingling 
episodes on each side, consonant with 
the spirit of Christianity ; by bringing 
forward some of the most prominent 
characters of the Gospel, who had been 
indebted to Christ either for their health 
or their existence, human interest might 
be added by the passions displayed, so 
as to excite, if possible, a deeper feel- 
ing in all Christian hearts. On the 
righthand of our Saviour stands an 
anxious mother, who has brought her 
repentant and blushing daughter for 
pardon. She hides her’ face with one 
hand, as if conscious of being unworthy 
tolook her Saviour in the face, and 
suffers her mother to put up her right 
hand for forgiveness, ‘The reader must 
be reminded that the painter is only ex- 
pressing what he meant to do. Im- 
mediately behind the penitent girl, is 
the other daughter marned and with 
her child, leaning forward to support 
the spirits of her sister, and checking 
her own sensations, However anxious 
for her sister, she is not unmindful of 
herown boy, whom she keeps to her 
side by her two hands, one on his 
shoulder the other on bis head.. Her 
Complexion is fair and her hair light, 
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not uncommon in the east, in contrast 
to the black hair and differeat tempera- 
ment of her sister. Her air is meant 
to be that of a young mother—domes- 
tic, virtuous, feeling, and pious. ‘The 
very purity and goodness of such char- 
acters in life make them tender to the 
frailties of others ; for one of the great 
things which Christianity bas done for 
the world, has been to render misery, 
misfortune, and deformity causes of 
greater sympathy and affection. Her 
child, too young to be interested in any 
of the anxieties of bis mother, looks 
back with the vacant innocence of child- 
hood. Behind isa friend in a turban 
looking over, balf curious and anxious, 
Betwixt Christ’s right shoulder and the 
mother of the penitent girl, with green 
drapery over his head, is Joseph of Ari- 
mathea: a pious warmth of feeling in 
his expression is intended. Immedi- 
ately over the head of the penitent girl 
is the face of a Roman soldier, who 
had‘rushed in with another stream of 
people from the right, as if actuated by 
aweand curiosity. Immediately below 
kneels the good centurion, laying his 
civic crown and sword at the feet of 
Christ, and pondering solemnly as he 
approaches. ‘Thecorresponding figure 
to the centurion on the opposite side, is 
the Canaasnitish woman, who is spread- 
ing her garment in the road and look- 
ing up to Christ with gratitude. By 
her side, in crimson drapery and a 
white turban, prostrate in adoration, 
has fallen a figure which was intended 
tor Lazarus, but perhaps it may be too 
old. Above, in green, is Jairus and 
his daughter ; the action of Jairus with 
his hands on each side of bis daughter 
to present her, with his face as if spark- 
ling with expression was meant to de- 
note the father, happy and delighted 
to find his child again alive, on whom 
his hopes are placed. The daughter 
bends forward, with ber hands on her 
bosom, not daring to lift her eyes to 
her Saviour’s face, but showing by the 
nature of ber expression, the feelings of 
her heart. By the left hand of Christ 





tT St. John, chap. xii. vy. 17. 
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are St. Peter and St. John; the one 


expressing deep attention, the other en- 
thusiastic attachment, Between St. 
John and St. Peter is a face scrutini- 
zing, aod immediately behind St. Pe- 
ter is St. Andrew, who is supposed to 
have caught a glance behind Christ of 
the penitent girl, The crowd in the 
extreme distance is descending on the 
edge of the hill, wioding round and 
under the walls of the city, then turo- 
ing after those immediateiy behind 
Christ, the whole multitude shouting 
hozannas as they come. On the right 
side of Christ in the crowd, a man ac- 
tuated by enthusiasm, has raised him- 
self a little above, and is pointing out 
Christ to bis companions with one hand, 
and waving a palm branch in the oth- 
er :—and between the palm trees and 
Christ’s left shoulder, is another figure, 
turning back to those immediately be- 
hiod, as if bidding them to follow 
him. 

“ The figure of our Saviour is now to 
be spoken of, and every man must 
tremble to describe an attempt to repre- 
sent so awfula being. The moment 
chosen for his expression is one of 
conscious prophetic power—not when 
he is weeping or melancholy—not 
when the man of sorrows—but when 
excited by the furions enthusiasm of 
the people to anticipate his death, and 
calmly but energetically collecting his 
feelings to bear it, There is some- 
thing sublime in the idea, that in the 
midst of the highest earthly triumph, 
surrounded by a devoted and shouting 
populace, he alone would see ‘ into 
the seeds of time,’ and muse on his ap- 
proaching sacrifice ! The enthusiasm of 
the people at that moment seemed to 
have aroused the energetic part of his 
divine nature ; and though on the sight 
of Jerusalem, immediately after he 
had began to descend the Mount of 
Olives, he melted into sensibility at the 
misery he foresaw hanging over the city ; 
yet his telling the Pharisees directly 
preceding this, that ifthe people were 
quiet, the ‘ very stones would ery out,’ 
proves that he shared in some degree 
the enthusiasm he had excited. He 
went strait to the temple, and overthew 
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the tables of the money-changers, with 
the feelings of a being conscious of his 
fate, and determined no longer to stand 
on terms for the short period he remain- 
ed, with hypocrisy, duplicity, or crime, 
In the same state he appears to have 
stayed in the temple day after day, per- 
forming miracles and attacking the 
priests, till the very children shouted 
hosannas at the entrance, and the ani- 
mosity of the whole Jewish Sanhedrim 
was roused to seize and to sacrifice 
him. 

“ What every one must feel is, that 
this is a new and different aspect for 
his character from any other ; and it is 
the moment that follows his triumphant 
approach, and precedes his pathetic la- 
mentation over the city, that it is wish- 
ed to develop by his air and appear- 
ance. If it be totally different from 
other representations of his divinity, let 
not those who are the judges decide it is 
wrong because it is different—let them 
think a little before they decide, as the 
painter thought a little before it was 
painted, and as his life will be devoted 
principally to Christian subjects, there 
is yet opportunity to paint all the vari- 
ous feelings in which his divine nature 
displayed itself. He will endeavour 
to show in future pictures his moments 
of love and of agony, as well as those 
of elevated and prophetic Deity. How 
does he feel the miserable incompeten- 
ey of his own imagination, who strug- 
gles to see that face in which all that 
is visible of the Deity is reflected !—Pure! 
Serene!—Smiling awfully and sweet! 
—Bland !—Benignant !—Lovely !— 
Sublime in its beauty !—Compassion- 
ate in its grandeur !—Quivering with 
sensibility !—Terrible in its compo- 
sure !—Omnipotent in its sedateness ! 

“ With respect to the composition, 
it iscontrary to the rules of the schools 
to have acanvass so filled. But a sea 
of distant people rolling in motion, and 
united in sentiment, contrasted with 
the full size of fore-ground figures, 
thousands often appearing in all their 
various motions, between one head and 
another of the figures which are close 
to the eye, is one of the most imposing 
and impressive sights in nature; 40 
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why should any'man be restrained by 
an academic rule from attempting to 
transfer to his canvass, that which in 
nature all have been impressed with ? 
“There is yet another subject on 
which permission must be granted to 
say a few words, namely, the introduc- 
tion of portraits. Close to the palm 
trees and behind the buttress, have been 
introduced Voltaire as a sneerer at Jesus, 
Newton as a believer, and Words- 
worth, the living poet, bending down 
in awful veneration. ‘This, of course, 
isa gross anachronism. But to gain 
any great object in poetry, or painting, 
such violations of strict propriety have 
constantly been made, and such con- 
duct can be justified by the greatest 
examples. ‘They who are Deists ob- 
ject to it on another ground, namely, 
that it is making Voltaire sneer at what 
is perfectly harmless and innocent, But 
will it be pretended that Voltaire would 
not have sneered to have witnessed our 
Saviour, meek and lowly, and riding on 
an ass, followed by shouting thou- 
sands ? It has been said that it is unjust, 
and that it brings Voltaire into ridicule. 
But why unjust? ‘The subject is the 
triumph of the author of that religion in 
whose divinity Christians hope for 
eternal life. The modern ridiculer of 


the whole system is painted looking at. 


this triumph with his habitual sneer. 
By his side is placed Newton, who was 
a believer, and a greater intellect than 
Voltaire. 
Deists think him, “Voltaire will be, as 
he ought to be, reverenced. If, as 
Christians believe, Newton be right, 
Voltaire will be, as he ought to be, rid- 
iculous. Where then is the injustice ? 
It has been called an application to 
the passions of the million : itis not so. 
Itisone to their common sense and 
‘eeling, by the means of imitation, the 
language of the art. The face of a man 
who never ceased to ridicule Christian- 
ity and its founders, is shown contras- 
ted with the face of one who never ceas- 
éd to bend down before them with re=- 
verence and awe and patient investiga- 
ion. If Voltaire’s expression, the con- 
sequence of sixty years’ habitual sneer- 
ng and levity, suffers by comparison 
21 ATHENEUM VOL. 8 


If Newton be wrong, as 
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with that of Newton, the result of sixty 
years’ profound deduction and. virtue, 
itis surely not the painter’s fault, but 
Voltaire’s misfortune.—Is a Christian 
to hesitate at doing any thing hat may 
bring Voltaire into ridicule, who never 
hesitated at any jest, however obscene 
or blasphemons, that could lessen the 
respect to those for whom he had an 
awful feeling of veneration ?—Let any 
man ridicule Voltaire, and he is an ig- 
norant, prejudiced, and purblind bigot ; 
but let him ridicule St. Peter and St. 
Paul, let him sneer at the martyrdom of 
those who stamped the intensity of their 
conviction with their blood—let him 
call Christianity, with Tacitus, an ex- 
ecrable superstition, and he is esteemed. 
a man of enlarged views, a sceptic of 
enlightened capacity, who has had 
strength of understanding and liberality 
of sentiment to shake off the prejudi- 
ces of education !” 

Such is the language of this intelli- 
gent man in detailing the successful Ia- 
bour of six years, Nothing that we 
can say could add to the clearness with 
which it brings the work before the eye ; 
and we shall add little in the shape of 
criticism. The story isfully told The 
first glance decides the subject—the 
moment of the transaction—the impulse 
of the people. The artist has at once 
attained the triumph of the history 
painter. His colouring is superb. He 
has here attained the second triumph. 
No living colourist bas thrown upon the 
canvass a richer and more powerful 
depth of tint. His picture glows with 
living splendour. .Time will tone down 
its freshness, and thus add to its truth 5 
but the passing of a century will not 
diminish its gorgeous beauty, nor per- 
haps produce its superior. © The head of 
the principal figure has excited doubts, 
It is pale, the hair tinged with red, and 
the countenance less lovely than con- 
templative, We should have probably 
preferred a darker shade for the hair and 
eyes, and tinged the countenance with 
some of that sublime, yet human. enthu- 
siasm, which might have glowed in the 
Son of David coming in triumph to the 
city of God. But on a subject of this’ 
order we must pay due deference to the 
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judgment which has made it a long and 
anxious study. The painter has not 
rested in his first impression ; this head 
has been the result of many changes, 
and he has already had the testimony 
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of, perhaps, the most perfect existing 
judge of the human countenance under 
strong internal feeling, Mrs. Siddons, 
that be has chosen weli for the prophe- 
tic expression of a supernatural mind. 














ITALIAN ANECDOTE. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


Lady S—— to Lady T- ’ 


Naples, October, 18—. 


MENTIONED, my dear daugh- 

ter, that I got the particulars of a 
most romantic and interesting history 
lately, and I only now have found lei- 
sure to write them down for you. 
When in public with the Marchioness 
of S——, I had seen her frequently 
address a very pleasing, fine young wo- 
man, whose name and rank I knew, but 
nothing more ; and she said she wished 
I should be better acquainted with her 
before she told me her history. She 
was reserved, but had a mild sort of 
quiet melancholy in her manner, that 
attracted me very much ; and you shall 
now learn the cause. I am not at lib- 
erty to give her full name, so you must 
be satisfied with her being called Ro- 
salie, after her Saint. She was the 
daughter of one of the first houses in 
this country, and brought into the world 
with every advantage, having been ed- 
ucated at home, and under a very ami- 
able mother, who, unfortunately, died 
when she was only fifteen. er father 
had selected a youth for her partner in 
life every way worthy cf her; and, 
what seldom happens, the young people 
were allowed to form an attachment be- 
fore marriage, by a considerable degree 
of intimacy. The young Count’s mo- 
ther was a high, violent character, but 
had not openly opposed this ; however, 
she conducted herself in a manner that 
showed little partiality to her future 
daughter. All, however, went on tilla 
few days before the marriage; great 
and splendid were the preparations, and 
future happiness appeared within their 
reach. The young people, as usual, 
were separated for the last two days ; 





one hardly dare glance at the feelings 
with which they parted to meet again 
in the happiest union; love and hope 
blinding them to all future chances 
against the completion of their happi- 
ness, ‘The evening before the marriage 
day, Count P.’s mother came to his 
house, newly prepared for his bride, 
and said, it had been resolved the mar- 
riage should take place on that night, 
privately, to spare his lovely Rosalie’s 
feelings, as she shrunk from the public 
solemnity, and that all should be ready, 
and at an hour she named, he would be 
called for hy the father. Accordingly, 
every thing was so arranged, and the 
young man was conducted to church, 
his carriage following his supposed fa- 
ther-in-law. At the altar, which was 
dimly lighted, stood his mother and the 
bride, covered by a very thin silver tis- 
sue veil; and the ceremony proceeded. 
The youth, whose thoughts were fixed 
on his present happiness, and engrossed 
by the service, distinguished no one, 
and received his wife in full confidence. 
Silent she was, but tranquil ; and his 
mother carried her home: all the cor- 
tegé parted ; and he followed to his 
own house, there to unveil the treasure 
of hisheart. He found the saloon illu- 
minated, and his brother and sister, who 
on some pretence had been kept absent 
from the ceremony, seemingly waiting 
in impatience with his mother beside 
the bride. ‘The doors closed after him, 
and his mother withdrew the veil, and 
discovered to him that his wife was a 
beautiful idiot, whose large estates she 
had long coveted, and had taken this 
most wicked manner of obtaining for 
her family. The anguish that followed 
brought bim to the gates of death, and 
the loss of reason had nearly been the 
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price at which she gained the success of 
a plan, truly diabolical. His sister, a 
most amiable creature, soothed him, at 
last, into submission to his hard fate, 
after finding no means were left to set 
him free. Of the mother and idiot, I 
say nothing: he never saw either, I 
believe, from that hour: public hatred 
followed both, you may suppose, tho’ 
one only could be called guilty, Ro- 
salie’s fate, I believe, has drawn more 
tears than gt pee in real life ever did 
in Naples. Public proof was brought 
her father, next morning, of the mar- 
riage, but, it was added, the bride being 
veiled, her name was not known. En- 
raged, as you may conceive, he carried 
his daughter (in silence) to his villa, 
and there, I understand, with more of 
tenderness than might have been ex- 

ected from his stern character, unfold- 
ed what he deemed the treachery of her 
lover. ‘I'he death-blow to all her hap- 
piness was such, as her most interesting 
countenance proves, fifteen years can- 
not efface ; and, for a couple of years, 
life seemed held by a very slender 
thread. ‘That a young woman should 
remain unmarried out of a convent, is a 
thing unknown ; and her vast posses- 
sions made her father anxiously desire 
to see her married, before the fatal truth 
was made known to her, as the sacred- 
ness of sorrow had kept aloof all intru- 
ders, and her father resolved she should 
return to the world under the protection 
ofahusband, How this was brought 
about, may be accounted for by those 
who know the state of society here. All 
she desired, when she found her father’s 
will must be obeyed, was a fu!l expla- 
nation of her situation to the Marquis 
——, whom she married. 

Thus, my dear, was this tragedy 
brought to the most trying scene—the 
discovery of her lover’s innocence, after 
she herself was another’s, The Mar- 
quis undertook this; he is a cold cha- 
racter, but to her appeared sincerely at- 
tached, 

Ihave worked my way thus far, my 
dear daughter, to show you human na- 
ture under quite a new light. Rosalie 
Was now only nineteen, when this hard- 
est part of her trial was appointed her ; 
but the effects were quite different from 
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what might have been looked for; the 
cup of misery appeared to have over- 
flowed, and she received the intelligence 
as a relief from the bitterness of her for- 
mer pangs ; and, grateful for his faith, 
she owned it was wisely done to place 
new duties before her, ere she was ac- 
quainted with his share in their mutual 
misery: this proved a greatness of 
mind, which she has never deviated 
from since, 

Once, and only once, they met in 
private society, and sbe requested only 
her father and husband might be wii- 
nesses. With such a woman, what 
must have been the effect upon all pres- 
ent, She clasped him to her heart, and 
wept in his arms; then turned to her 
husband, and said to Count P., “ To 
this generous man we owe this indul- 
gence ; kneel with me, and swear it is 
the last intercourse we shall ever have 
together.” 

You may believe this noble woman’s 
example won him to follow her upright 
views ; and, I am told, at no moment 
of their lives, during those years, has 
that vow ever been broken : in public 
they meet, but the life of each is exem- 
plary. She fills the station of a wife 
and mother to perfection, and is re- 
warded by the respect of her husband, 
and all her society. There is an ele- 
vated character in her sorrows and self- 
command, that attracts my veneration ; 
and, as to him, I do think one of her 
most severe and secret pangs must be to 
read in his faded form, and fine deject- 
ed countenance, what he has suffered, 
‘To me, all the penance that superstition 
could invent, or romance ever dictated, 
falls short of this existence: but in all 
sorrows being shared, and virtuous, 
there must be support ; and this, truly, 
she merits and obtains, In England, 
much feeling would be given to the 
husband ; but, I suppose, there is not 
in Naples a man who has better reason 
to think well of his wife ; and he chose 
the lot for himself, when he could not 
foresee it was to end so well. 

The idiot and mother both live, no 
one knows where, Count P. married 
his sister to a Venetian, and devotes his 
time to her and her family, Adieu ; my 
blessing ever attend you. Yours truly 
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POMPEIANA.* 


Extracted from the Eclectic Review, August 1820. . 


4 ho disclosure to the light of day 
—™ of a city which was shrouded 
from human sight far towards two thou- 
sand years ago, with almost the sud- 
denness of a curtain falling before a 
scene, is unquestionably one of the most 
remarkable circumstances in the history 
of the world. It would have been so, 
even though the spectacle thus unveiled 
had consisted solely of objects of the 
same order as those which have remain- 
ed in full view from ancient times,—the 
structures of a public character, which 
suggest to the imagination ideas of the 
people as viewed in the aggregate, as 
assembled in their civil or martial ca- 
pacity, or in their games, or their su- 
perstitions, Such ideas come with great 
force on a contemplative mind while 
beholding the remains of the ancient 
temples, theatres, and massive fortresses, 
which have continued conspicuous on 
the surface of the earth, not enveloped 
in any shade but the mysterious gloom 
of ages. Still more striking would be 
the view of any monuments of this pub- 
lic class that should be disclosed to our 
sight after having been veiled from all 
human inspection for eighteen centu- 
ries, In their aspects thus presented to 
our contemplation, the character of high 
antiquity, with all its impressive asso- 
ciations, would derive an aggravation 
of solemn and magical effect from the 
idea of this long and sepulchral seclusion 
from the gaze and knowledge of man, 
Their having existed in perfect separation 
from forty generations of men,inhabiting 
the tract around them and over them, 
would seem to exhibit them in far more 
intimate and absolute association with 
the ancient race to which they had be- 
longed. And the thoughtful spectator, 
in bebolding them in the process of be- 
ing disclosed to the light, would feel 
himself under a strange attraction away, 
as it were, from the age in which he was 
actually living, and would seem to be 


brought much nearer to a community 
with the people of remote times, from 
the reflection, that the eyes that had Jast 
beheld these objects were closed, and 
the feet which had trod these pavements 
were laid to rest within the first centu- 
ry of the Christian era, : 

But if his mind would be thus affec. 
ted by this re-appearance of the objects 
of amore public and general order, 
which would bring the ancient people to 
his imagination only as in the mass, and 
merely in their exterior and national 
character, how much more vivid and 
captivating would the impression be 
while the abodes of the particular fam- 
ilies were opening before his eyes, and 
unfolding the circumstances of their 
domestic condition! The modes of 
private life among the Romans, the do- 
mestic accommodations, the interior ad- 
justments of their dwellings, the state 
of the arts as applied to the ordinary 
uses of life,and to the more elegant aod 
ornamental portion of its economy, bad 
been the subject of a great deal of learn- 
ed research and conjecture. And it 
was but a faint, undecided picture that 
had been made out from the incidental 
mention of these matters by the ancient 
authors, assisted by the figurings found 
in the remains of various kinds of sculp- 
ture, All that might have supplied the 
direct visible illustration, had vanished 
unknown ages since. The actual ma- 
terial of the frame, if we may so express 
it, of domestic life,—the abodes, the 
furniture, the fanciful devices of decora- 
tion, the apparatus of daily convenience, 
—had mingled with the same dust to 
which the occupants, the owners, the 
users of these thing had been so long 
reduced. ‘The.whole system of tang}- 
ble local circumstances, which had con 
tained, so to speak, the common life of 
the people, and been shaped to theit 
individual and domestic habits and em- 
ployments, was gone, to all appearance 
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irrecoverably gone from the world ; 
when the accidental restoration to light 
of two Roman cities, but especially 
Pompeii, in so nearly the same state as 
when they were suddenly concealed 
from view, disclosed a scene in which 
the moderns might do all but literally 
hold converse with the ancient iohabi- 
tants. ‘lhe wondering visitant, with 
his imagination full of the history of 
the proudest and mightiest of nations, 
might actually step into their shops, en- 
ter their most private apartments, and 
place himself on one of the seats, which 
was put just at that spoton the floor 
when the empire was in the zenith of 
its magnificence, and has not been mo- 
ved since that time. He might take up 
one of the domestic utensils, as a jug or 
a cup for wine, a dish, a lamp, or one 
of the irons for stirring the fire, and re- 
flect that it had been last handled and 
applied to its use, by a Roman, when 
the Casars and the legions commanded 
the world. He might look for ashes 
and relics of fuel, extinguished indeed 
and cold, but which had been hot as 
recently as the earliest recorded eruption 
of Vesuvius. He might take up a mir- 
ror, or some ornaments of dress, just as 
they had been laid down out of the 
hands of ladies, since the moment of 
whose handling of them ten thousand 
millions of their sex have bloomed and 
gone to the grave. We are supposing 
him to enter one of these habitations 
immediately after it has been cleared 
out, before any of its ancient contents 
have been removed ; and we really can 
believe that a man of strong and culti- 
vated imagination might, for some mo- 
ments, be so beguiled by the scene, that 
he should feel (according to the lan- 
guage employed by some travellers in 
describing it) as if he were taking almost 
an improper advantage of the absénce of 
the family,and as if some of them might 
happen to return and find him-imper- 
Unently intruding into their apartments 
and inspecting what belongs to them. 
The family are gone out, aud not yet 
returned ; the rooms and utensils seem 
Waiting for the owners to resume and 
use them; and meanwhile the whole 
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vast series of the events of the decline 
and fall of the Roman Empire has been 
accomplished, and even the completion 
of that series has now retired to the 
distance of remote history. ‘The stools, 
the cups, the rings, the pins, the box 
for ointment, have remained just where 
they were put down, while Roma Eter- 
né has dwindled to a melancholy and 
inconsiderable town. 

‘Tbe enchanting beguilement is, of 
course, much diminished in those parts 
of the city which have been for a good 
while disinterred and exposed to the 
operation of the elements, and the hou- 
ses of which have been despoiled of 
all their moveable contents to enrich 
the great repository at Portici, while al- 
so the paintings on the walls have ne- 
cessarily been much injured, and many 
of them have nearly faded away. But 
as the greater part of the city still remains 
entombed, and the process of excava- 
tion is likely to be constantly going on, 
the advantage may be enjoyed by a 
long succession of beholders, of receiv- 
ing the full impression of the objects 
almost at the instant of their being un- 
veiled from the darkness of so many 
ages. Some of our travellers express 
regret at the removal of the articles 
found in the houses to the museum, 
where, crammed together in a vast as- 
semblage, the particular objects have 
so little, comparatively, of that striking 
effect on the imagination which they 
would produce as seen in, their appro- 
priate places in the ancient city. Cer- 
tainly it were, as a matter of taste, very 
desirable, that some part, some selected 
buildings, had been, or should in future 
be, left in possession of all their contents, 
and carefully gaarded by appointments 
to prevent their being rifled, and by ev- 
ery practicable contrivance to defend 
their interior against the effects of the 
air and weather. But to makea large 
show-place, under the appropriating 
designation of royal museum, is pro- 
bably his majesty of Naples’ utmost 
conception of any thing to be gained 
by the revelation of these subterranean 
antiquities, reflecting so impressively 
the image of the condition, and haunt- 
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ed as it were by the lingering spectres, 
of the Romans of nearly twenty centu- 
ries ago.* 

There are very few things which 
those of us who must stay at home in 
this age of general travelling, think of 
with so much envy of the privileged 
rovers as a few days sojourn among 
the solitary abodes of Pompeii.—Nor 
could any of the examiners and delinea- 
tors of Pompeii be better qualified to 
furnish it, than the gentlemen whose 
names give a pledge for the judicious 
selection and correct exhibition of the 
ample series of subjects in. this volume. 
—The much greater number of the en- 
gravings are by C. Heath, generally 
well, in some instances finely, executed. 
There are seyeral beautiful ones by G. 
Cooke. 7 7 

Every one will have observed how 
much more is said, in the current no- 
tices of the subterranean antiquities of, 
the tract about Vesuvius, of the Pom- 
peian than of the Herculanean. discov- 
eries. The case is, that but small pro- 
gress, comparatively, has beea made or 
attempted in the excavation of Hercu- 
laneum : Indeed, Sir Wm. Gell says 
itis now discontinued. The operation 
was exceedingly difficult and toilsome, 
in consequence of the great depth 
(from sixty to more than one hundred 
feet) at which that city is buried, and 
of the much harder quality of the su- 
perincumbent substances, consisting of 
vast strata of stony mud and lava. 
Many objects of curiosity have indeed 
been discovered and brought up; but 
there is no such thing as laying: the city 
open to the light. Nor are there any 
extensive cavern spaces to be viewed 
by going down, as the excavation has 
been carried on by conveying the ma- 
terials removed at each stage into the 
spaces which had previously been clear- 
ed. Some of the travellers who have 
descended, have described the scene 
below as having the appearance of. a 
gloomy and hideous pit. Pompeii, on 
the contrary, was lost uoder but a thin 
covering of ashes and pumice, with a 
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— proportion of mud and peb- 
es, 

“The excavations afford an oppor- 
tunity of observing, that the ruin of 
Pompeii was not effected by an uniform 
shower of cinders or pumice-stones, 
A section near the amphitheatre, gives 
the general proportions of the mass un- 
der which the city is buried to about 
the depth of twenty feet. Separating 
the whole into five portions, we shall 
find the first three to consist of pumice- 
stone io small pieces resembling a light 
white cinder, and covering the pave- 
ment to the depth of twelve feet : the 
next portion is composed of six parts, 
beginning with a stratum of small black 
stones, not more than three inches in 
thickness ; to this succeeds a thin layer 
of mud or earth which has been mixed 
with water and appears to have been 
deposited in a liquid state; upon this 
lays another thin stratum of little stones, 
of a mixed hue, in which blue predo- 
minates ; a second stratum of mud, 
separated from a third by a thin wavy 
line of mixed blue stones, completes 
the fourth portion ; while the fifth or 
highest division consists entirely of veg- 
etabie earth, principally formed by the 
gradual decomposition of the volcanic 
matter from the date of the eruption to 
the present day. 

‘** The strata of mud were discharg- 
ed in a very liquid state from the moun- 
tain, an event by no means uncommon 
during later eruptions ; and it is from 
this circumstance that vaulted passages, 
of which the covering still remains en- 
tire, are usually found as completely full 
of the deposition as the open courts, or 
the chambers where the roofs have been 
consumed,” 

The disappearance of the city was 
not so entire, at the time of iis destruc- 
tion, as we have been accustomed to 
imagine. ‘The deposition of volcanic 
matter was not of a depth to cover the 
higher parts of the greater structures, OF 
even, in many cases, of the more or- 
dinary ones. It appears that the upper 
stories of many of the houses must have 





* Since this was writen, it has become a dubious point whether this personage is any longer to be com 
sidered asa King or not. 
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been left prominent above the surface, to 
be demolished for the materials, or to be 
reduced to rubbish, and ultimately cov- 
ered with vegetation in the lapse of time. 
Traces of some of them are found in 
stair-cases and pieces of the remaining 
walls, In many parts of the city, how- 
ever, the upper stories were covered, 
and therefore have been preserved ;. but 
they seem to have been of very inferior 
consequence to the apartments on the 
ground-floor. A small part of the top 
of the wall of one ‘of the great public 
buildings bas always remained in sight ; 
but, till accident revealed the secret, it 
had been considered as only the relic of 
some structure founded on the surface. 
So palpable, however, in the opinion of 
Sir W. Gell, must the signs on the sur- 
face always have been of what was 
inhumed below, that he wonders the 
antiquarians should have failed to de- 
tect the lost city. 

“ The ruins of the city must always 
have appeared above the soil: with ref- 
erence to this assertion, we may recol- 
lect, that Pompeii was called by the first 
excavators Civita, a name the spot 
seems to have borne some centuries pre- 
viously, and which it had probably 
borne trom the time of its destruction. 

“ As the soil is generally raised but 
little higher than the top of the lower 
story of the houses, the upper apart- 
ments and the public buildings might 
have nearly equalled the trees which 
now clothe the summit. 

“ The ruins of Pompeii might have 
been observed by aoy traveller along 
the road.—No one, however, would 
have suspected how rich a mine of an- 
tiquities existed here, until a labourer, 
ia the middle of the last century, found, 
in ploughing, a statue of brass ; which 
circumstance being reported to the 
government, was one of the causes 
which led to the first excavations ; and 
subsequently the accidental discovery of 
the temple of Isis, while some workmen: 
were employed in the construction of 
asubterraneous aqueduct, contributed 
hot a little to confirm the expectations 
Which had been. excited., Siace. that 
period the operations have always been 
carrying on, with more or less activity, 
40 that by degrees the whole will be 
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cleared. In the meantime, notwith- 
standing the great attention which has 
been bestowed on the preservation of 
the monuments first found, they are 
beginning to suffer from the effects of 
that exposure which has taken place 
since their second birth. In the short 
space of time which has elapsed since 
their discovery, the alternations of win- 
ter and summer have generally effaced 
the paintings and in many instances en- 
tirely stripped every trace of stuceo 
from the walls.—So that we are not 
permitted to hope that the theatres, hou- 
ses, or temples, constructed as they are 
of the most perishable materials, can 
remain for the satisfaction of posterity ; 
and altho’ in this point of view, it may 
be considered fortunate for the succeed - 
ing generation that the operation goes 
on so slowly, still too much cannot now 
be done to preserve the memory of what 
exists. The fortifications, however, 
which are. in some parts built with so- 
lid blocks of stone, may yet remain for. 
many centuries as’ the Doric temple 
would have done, had it not been des- 
troyed by external force; whereas a 
short period must suffice to destroy eve~: 
ry vestige of the rest of the city which 
is built of bricks and rubble work, 
without any pretension to durability or 
excellence of construction. ‘The streets 
are curiously paved, with irregular sha- 

pieces of black volcanic stone well 
put together, and generally exhibiting 
the tracks of wheels.. The town was 
anciently founded upon an ancient bed 
of lava, though there exists no record 
of an earlier eruption than that which 
destroyed it.” 


The city is found in a state of very 
great dilapidation, which could not be 
caused by the descent of the dreadful 
volcanic showers which created its tomb. 
But a great earthquake accompanied 
the eruption ; and the placeis judged 
to have been very far from having re- 
covered from the effects of a most des- 
tructive one which bad happened six- 
teen years before. ‘“ The workmen’s 
tools are still in many instances found 
accompanying the materials collected for 
the repair of the damages this earth- 
quake had caused.” 
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Very striking memorials have occur- 
red, of the gradual accumulation of the 
mass formed by these showers, and of 
the fate of such of the inhabitants as 
could not escape from the city, in the 
circumstance of skeletons found many 
feet above the ancient level. ‘The vic- 
tims had continued to struggle upward 
through the deepening stratum of ash- 
esand mud. In one instance this had 
been done by a female, of whose bosom 
the mould, impressed in the substance 
which had _ subsequently hardened 
around her, is shewn in the Museum of 
Portici.— 

In general, the Romans were very 
desirous to have their tombs placed in 
conspicuous and public situations es- 
pecially by the sides of the great roads 
in the vicinity of the towns. It is strik- 
ing and affecting thus to behold them 
seeking to relieve the gloom which 
oppressed their spirits in their hopeless 
darkness, or vague, cheerless supersti- 
tion, respecting a future state, by expe- 
dients for making it unavoidable that 
those who should be alive when they 
were dead, should see their names, and 
perhaps sometimes talk of them.— 

_ There is one of the enumerated 
modes of monumental celebration, of 
which it really is not easy to conceive 
how it could be felt compatible with 
any dignified ideas of death and de- 
parted excellence.—This was the cus- 
tom of bringing out, asa part of the 
funeral ceremonies for persons recently 
deceased, waxen busts, which had been 
made in resemblance of the ancestors: 
of those persons, to be publicly exhib- 
ited, in the robes, and with the insignia 
appropriate to their offices and digni- 
ties,and drawn in chariots to the forum, 
there to be placed “ in the same curule 
chairs with which when alive they had 
been privileged.” ‘The orator for the 
occasion, when he had ‘exhausted all 
the topics of eulogy of the person lately 
dead, went back to celebrate the virtues 
and exploits of those former personages 
whose images were thus exposed in 
ludicrous pomp, endeavouring to make 
their examples and honours an incite- 
ment to the virtuous ambition of the 


descendants and all the beholders. 





“ To modern feeling,” says our author, 
‘¢ it is difficult to conceive other than 
ludicrous effects from the display of a 
wax-work ancestry ; yet we have the 
testimony of more than one ancient to 
the good result of such exhibition.” 

The detailed survey of the city be- 
gins with the ‘ Street of the Tombs,” 
In the approach to Pompeii from Na- 
ples, ‘* both sides of the road, for near- 
ly a furlong before entering the city, 
are occupied by tombs and public mon- 
uments, intermixed with shops; in 
front of the latter, arcades were con- 
structed, affording shelter from the 
rays of the sun, or inclemency of the 
weather, ‘The carriage way, or agger, 
exhibiting the tracks of ruts wora by 
chariots, is narrow, seldom exceeding 
fourteen feet in width, with foot-ways, 
or margines, on each side, varying from 
four to six, elevated above the road 
about a foot, and separated there- 
from by a curb and guard stones, rais- 
ed aboutsixteen inches, and placed at 
intervals from ten to twelve feet asun- 
der.” “ The ruts are sometimes four 
inches deep ; the wheels seem to have 
been about three inches wide, and from 
three feet to three feet six inches apart. 
The wheels of a modern carriage are 
about four feet six inches.” 

“ The street of the tombs, as far as 
hitherto discovered, contains, the mon- 
uments of those alone who had borne 
some office in the state ; and, in most 
cases, the ground on which they are 
respectively erected was voted by the 
public. From the latter circumstance it 
may be inferred, that this quarter was 
especially reserved for that purpose, 
while we may presume that the places 
appropriated for general sepulture were 
more removed from the city.” 

‘These tombs are large structures, of 
different forms, and generally, but not 
in every instance, bearing, in conspicu- 
ous inscriptions, the names of the per- 
sons for whom they were raised, with 
explanatory additions respecting the 
offices, merits, and appointments 
through which this monumental honour 
was obtained. ‘They are also decora- 
ted with carvings and paintings, some 
of emblematical, and some of literal 
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meaning. Thetomb of Scaurus, which 
is described as the most remarkabie one 

et found, “is covered with extreme- 
ly low relievos, painted, of gladiatorial 
combats. The gladiators of Amplia- 
tus, whose names and fate appear to 
have been written over their likenesses, 
lions, bears, panthers, bulls, wolves, 
and rabbits, with dogs, stags, and a0n- 
descripts, all Seem to have been brought 
upon the scene for the entertainment 
of the Pompeians, and the satisfaction 
of Scaurus’s ghost.” 

‘T'he inscription mentions that two 
thousand sentences had been assigned 
by the decurions for the expense of the 
funeral ceremonies, of which the show 
of gladiators must have been the prin- 
cipal part. On this it is remarked, that 
unless a character expressing another 
thousand had been broken off, ** Hu- 
man blood must have been cheap when 
161. 2s. Lid, could produce so much 
upon the arena, “The sepulebral inte- 
rior recess is undecorated, about se- 
ven feet square, vaulted, and surround- 
ed with small niches, four on each side, 
except that of entrance, where the space 
of two is occupied with the door-way. 
In the centre is a square pillar, which 
reaches to and supports the ceiling, 
leaving a space round of not more than 
two feet: it is pierced each way with 
a niche, perhaps for a lamp. An open- 
ing for light was opposite to the door, 
“Itis not said, but may be presumed, 
that urns and ashes were found in the 
apartment. It is mentioned that ata 
spot in the neighbourhood, “ were two 
subterraneous depositories now covered 
up, in which cinerary urns were discov- 
ered; one of glass, with a cover of the 
same material, was placed within anoth- 
of baked earth, and the whole envelo- 
ped in a third of lead.” In the arched 
interior of another tomb, “ several va- 
ses were found. The door is curious, 
being of marble, little more than three 
feet high, two feet nine inches wide, 
four inches and a half thick, and moved 
On pivots formed out of the same block. 
Doors thus constructed seldom opened 
without noise,” 

“The interior of the tomb, of Nzvo- 
leia Tyche was about five feet six in- 
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ches square, ill stuccoed, arched, and 


niches formed around for the reception 
of cinerary urns. Some were of 
coarse earth ; three others, about 15 
inches high, were of glass, and contain- 
ed bones, with a liquid, which, upon 
analysis, was considered to be compo- 
sed of water, wine, and oil. Each 
had a lamp, and piece of money for Cha- 
ron: more lamps were ready in the cor- 
ner; they were of red common earth.” 

It is predicted that the walls which 
encircled the city will remain when all 
that they were raised to enclose and de- 
fend shall have perished. “They are 
partly well put together; but with an 
extraordinary admixture of rubble- 
work, and predominance of the species 
of brick work called reticulatum, ex- 
hibiting an appearance strongly resem- 
bling that of modern Turkish fortresses, 
where the works, originally Greek, and 
well constructed, have descended 
through aseries of barbarous 
sors, and undergone many centuries of 
ill-judged repairs. ‘Towers are placed 
at uvequal distances, 27 feet by 33, 
projecting forward 7, and composed of 
rubble walls, 3 feet in thickness, in three 
stories ; between them, supported by a 
double wall, ranged the ramparts; the 
whole 20 feet wide, including the two 
walls, and varying in height from the 
ground 25 to 30, according to the local 
level. They communicated thro’ the 
towers by arched door-ways, on the 
third or upper story. Embattled para- 
pets were raised upon the outer and in- 
ner edge of the rampart: they formed, 
in appearance, a double line of defence 
for the town, that nearest the tower 
being some feet higher than the outer. 
The outer wall of the tower seems 
invariably to have fallen. 

« Five principal entrances have been 
discovered to the city, two of which 
only are worthy of notice. The prin- 
cipal, towards Herculaneum and Na- 
ples, is about 47 feetin depth, its whole 
extent 42. It consisted of an outer and 
inoer wall, each perforated with three 
arched openings; the intermediate 
space being probably left open to the 
sky, except the lateral ways for foot 
passengers, which communicated with 
the uncevered area in the centre, by 
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two arched openings on each side. A 
portcullis closed the centre arch-way, 
about 7 feet distant from the front ; 
and, with another gate on tbe inside, 
formed a double security.” 

Almost immediately within this gate, 
is an inn or post-house. 

“ Chequers are exhibited at the side 
of the door way. ‘The bones of 'hor- 
ses were found inthe stables; and in 
the cellar, large earthen vases for wine. 
Rings for tying horses, and three cars, 
were found ; the wheels light, and dish- 
ed much like the modern; four feet 
three inches diameter ; ten spokes, a 
little thicker ateachend. Guard stones, 
for mounting horses, were placed by 
the law of C. Gracchus de viis munien- 
dis. The holes may here be observed 
in the curb for passing the halter.” 

As that enchaoting feeling with 
which we go back into ancient times, 
seeks to bring usin contact with the 
beings of those times us living and as 
divested of all public formality and 
pomp, the thoughtful and imaginative 
Visitant of the city will feel a more in- 
tense interest in the inspection of the 
dwelling-houses than of any other of 
its structures. But, if be should ad- 
vance to this inspection with his fancy 
filled, with images of Roman magni- 
ficence, and prepared to find something 
of a majestic character adhering to eve- 
ry thing in the economy of that impe- 
rial nation, he will feel a strange disap- 
pointment in viewing the abodes which 
contented the generality of these parta- 
kers of the empire of the world. 

“* Pompeii remained, to its fall, a ci- 
ty of lanes rather than of streets. The 
general uniformity of plan, (in the 
structure and arrangement of the hou- 
ses) admitted considerable variety in 
the detail; but they were all attended 
with imperfections repugnant to mo- 
dern ideas of taste and convenience, 
The absence of chimneys entirely, and 
windows generally, may be particularly 
noticed, The only light received in 
the rooms was through an aperture for- 
med in or over the door; and even this 
was borrowed. But we are to recol- 
lect that the Romans were not a “ Ge- 
nus ignavum, quod tecto qaudet et um- 
bra ;” not a domestic people: their 
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society was to be sought in the Forum, 
and porticoes, 

“ Good foundations, and: stout walls, 
were not considered of essential conse- 
quence, where the skill of the architect 
was rather directed to the exclusion of 
heat, than precaution against the less 
mild months of the year. Hence we 
find scarcely a house in the whole 
city of Pompeii, of. which the walls 
are not considerably indebted for their 
durability to the plaster with which they 
are covered. Ill built, of the worst 
brick and rubble work, with mortar but 
insufficiently mixed, their thickness 
in few instances appears adequate to the 
services they were intended to perform. 
Sometimes, however, the plaster is very 
excellent. 

To the detailed description of a house 
of quite the aristocratic order, (that of 
Panza) it is noticed that “ no fire 
place exists, nor do any flues remain, 
by which the house could have been 
warmed by means of a stove, prefur- 
nium, or hypocaust ; for this purpose, 
in all probability, only braziers were 
used, with charcoal, as they are frequent- 
ly found.” 

In the account of another house of 
the same superior order, there is occa- 
sion to notice, aud to notice as not pe- 
culiar to that house, a strange want of 
good order and good taste in arrange- 
ments involving the decencies of civil- 
ized life. It has also been told olten 
enough by travellers, that the signs in 
front of some of the shops, (as of those 
of the bakers,) are flagrant violations 
of decorum. 

One of the chief of the many circum- 
stances of difference between this an- 
cient domestic architecture and the mo- 
dern, is the internal court, round which 
the apartments were arranged, and 
lighted entirely from within, so that the 
exterior presented only a dead wall. 
The inducements to the adoption of 
this plan were seclusion from observa- 
tion, protection, and jealousy as to the 
female* portion of the family. The 
apartments for the accommodation of 
private life, appear to have been what 
we should deem very inconveniently 
small, even in those houses of the more 
stately rank, which had circumstances 
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of exterior magnificence, “ a vestibu- 
jum, a lofty atrium, with an ample per- 
istyle, and ambulatories.” They were, 
however, highly ornamented. 

« The smallest apartments were lin- 
ed with stucco, painted in the most bril- 
liant and endless variety of colours, io 
compartments, simply tinted with a light 
ground, surrounded with a_ border, 
sometimes embellished with a single 
figure, or subject, in the centre, or at 
equal distances, and every where ex- 
hibiting that taste each individual of 
Pompeii seems to have been anxious to 
display. ‘These paintings were very 
frequentiy of history, but embrace eve- 
ry variety Of subject, some of the most 
exquisite beauty. Greek artists seem to 
have been employed ; indeed native 
painters were few, while the former eve- 
ry where abounded.” 

Architectural delineations often oc- 
cur, of which a number are represented 
inthe engravings. ‘* Many are con- 
tinually found,” say our authors, “ in 
which it is easy to trace the true princi- 
ples of perspective ; but they are rath- 
er indicated than minutely expressed, or 
accurately displayed ; whereas, in most 
instances, a total want of the knowledge 
of this art is but too evident.” 

The description is, perhaps, the most 
gratifying when it goes into such de- 
tails as the following. 

“ The doors, formed of wood, are 
never found complete; this material, 
being always reduced to carbon, re- 
taining only the general form, Fir ap- 
pears to have been much used, The 
doors revolved upon pivots, and were 
fastened by bolts, which hung from 
chains. The windows were sometimes 
glazed ; [a glazed bow-window was 
found in one instance ;] they were clo- 
sed at night by shutters, not too well 
put together ; but the gaping chinks 
were covered with curtains. Of wood 
Were also the bedsteads, though some- 
umes of iron: but beds were more 
generally made merely of carpets and 
vests spread upon the ground, 

“ Tt does not enter into the plan of 
this work to give detailed accounts of 
every article of household furniture or 
Convenience found at Pompeii : suffice 
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it to say, that almost every variety is to 
be met with in the museum of Portici, 
Implements of silver, brass, stone, earth- 
en-ware vases of all sizes, adapted to 
every use, whether sacred or profane ; 
trumpets, bells, gridirons, colanders, 
saucepans, some lined with silver, ket- 
tles, ladies, moulds for jelly or pastry, 
urns for keeping water hot, upon the 
principle of the modern tea-urn, lan- 
terns with horn, spits ; in short, almost 
every article of kitchen or other furni- 
ture now in use, except forks, Chains, 
bolts, scourges, portable fire-places, with 
coatrivances for heating water; dice, 
(some said to be loaded ;) a complete 
toilet, with combs, thimbles, rings, 
paint, ear-rings, with pearls; pins for 
the hair, but no diamonds; almonds, 
dates, nuts, figs, grapes, eggs, raisins, 
and chesnuts,” 

In that museum there is a loaf of 
bread, eight inches diameter, with a 
stamp expressing its quality and the ba- 
ker’s name.—In the rooms around the 
square called the Soldiers’ Quarters, 
were found the decayed bones of legs 
and arms retained by iron fetters, Near 
the gate towards Naples, ina recess, 
was found a skeleton grasping a lance,— 
no doubt a sentinel, whom the terrors 
of earthquake and volcano could not 
drive from his post. In a room near 
the temple of Isis, was a skeleton, near 
which was a plate containing fish-bones, 
while the utensils used in cooking that 
fish were discovered in the kitchen. 
In a recent excavation near the Forum, 
on the removal of the new soil, about 
eighteen inches thick, ‘a body was 
found scarcely covered with the volca- 
nic matter, being ten feet above the an- 
cient pavement: wrapped in a cloth 
were 360 pieces of silver, 42 bronze, 
and 8 smail imperial gold coins.” In 
the description of the Forum, temples, 
and theatres, our authors rate rather 
low the architectural science and taste 
of the Pompeian builders. A good 
deal of the Greek is retained in several 
of the structures, but in a very corrup- 
ted and debased style. We must here 
close the notice of this interesting and 
valuable work. 
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From the Literary Gazette, Oct. 28, 1820. 


THE PERCY ANECDOTES. 


HE eleventh part of this work has 

appeared: it is devoted to sub- 
jects of humour. The selection is 
amusing, as may be surmised from the 
followiog examples, which we have ex- 
tracted as least familiar to us. 


ARCHBISHOP MOUNTAIN, 

In the reign of George II. the see of 
York falling vacant, his majesty being 
at a loss for a fit person to appoint to the 
situation, asked the Rev. Dr. Mountain, 
who had raised himself by his remark- 
ably facetious temper, from being the 
son of a beggar, to the see of Durham. 
The Doctor replied, ‘ Hadst thou faith 
as a grain of mustard seed, thou 
wouldst say to this Mountain (at the 
game time laying his hand on his breast,) 
be removed, and be cast into the sea, 
(see.”) His majesty laughed heartily, 
and forthwith conferred the preferment 
on the facetious doctor. 


FONTENELLE. 

The Abbé Reignier, secretary of the 
French Academy, one day made a 
collection in his hat of one pistole to 
defray the current expenses. The 
Abbé did not observe that the presi- 
dent, who was a very avaricious man, 
had put his pistole into the hat, and 
presented it tohim a second time. “I 
have given already,” said he. “I be- 
lieve it,” said the Abbé, “ but I did 
not see it.” “ And I,” rejoined Fon- 
tenelle, who was at his side, “saw it, 
but did not believe it.” 


THE PLAGIARIST. 

A young author obtained permission 
from the celebrated satirist Piron, to 
read to him a tragedy which was on 
the eve of being brought out. At ev- 
ery verse which was pillaged, Piron 


took off his hat, and bowed; and so 
frequeotly had he occasion to do this, 
that the author surprised, asked what 
he meant? “Ob,” replied Piron, “it 
is only a habit I have got of saluting 
my acquaintance.” 


AN ACQUAINTANCE, 

Lord Kaimes used to relate a story 
of a man who claimed the honour of 
his acquaintance, on rather singular 
grounds. His lordship, when one of 
the justiciary judges, returning from the 
north circuit, happened one niglit to 
sleep at Dunkeld. The next morning 
walking towards the ferry, but appre- 
hending he had lost his way, asked a 
man he met to conduct him. The 
other answered, with much cordiality 
“ That I will do with all my heart, my 
lord. Does not your lordship remem- 
ber me ? my name’s John , 1 have 
had the honour to be before your lord- 
ship for stealing sheep!” “Oh, John, 
I remember you well; and how is 
your wife? She had the honour of be- 
ing hefore me too, for receiving them, 
knowing them to be stolen.” “At 
your lordship’s service. We were very 
lucky ; we got off for want of evidence ; 
and I am still going on in the butcher 
trade.” “Then,” replied his lordship, 
“we may have the honour of meeting 
again,” 

A SEVERE LESSON. 

M. de la Place relates the following 
amusing anecdote of the late Count 
d’Egmont, as delivered to him by the 
count himself, ‘ I had not been,” said 
he, ‘above six months in the Mousque- 
taires, before enchanted at being releas- 
ed from the trammels of the school, 
which had for a long time annoyed me 
exceedingly, I plunged blindly into the 
vortex of pleasures, in which I saw my 
young companions enjoying them- 
selves, 

“One night, after having dined 
sumptuously and joyfully with several of 
my friends, we proceeded to the opera, 
which we found exceedingly crowded, 
and where, after having pushed and 
squeezed ourselves in as well as we 
could, we obtained standing room i0 
the centre of the pit. There forced to 
stop, I should, as my companions did, 
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have waited with great patience, if I 
had not unluckily found directly before 
me an old gentleman in a brigadier’s 
wig, whose amplitude formed before 
my eyes a species of screen, which to- 
tally concealed from me any thing that 
was going forward on the stage, and 
especially prevented me from seeing a 
young dancing girl, in whom I felt-a 
reat interest. 

«After having begged and prayed 
the gentleman, whom I was already in- 
commoding exceedingly, to allow mea 
glimpse of the stage, by a certain change 
of position, which he drily answered, 
was impossible; irritated by his cool- 
ness, and my own awkward situation, 
at which, to crown my misery, my 
neighbours, and especially my young 
companions, were heartily laughing, I 
took from my pocket-book a pair of 
scissors, with which I set to work, not 
only to prune away the superfluous 
branches and foliage, if I may use the 
expression, which annoyed me, but 
also the thick clubs which served to or- 
nament its tail. 

“The bursts of laughter which my 
vengeance excited, having awakened 
my gentlemangfrom the species of apa- 
thy in which he had till then seemed 
buried, he perceived the state to which 
I had reduced his perriwig. ‘* My 
young friend,’ said he, turning round 
as well as he could, ‘1 expect you 
will not leave the house without me.’ 
This little civility, continued the Count 
d’Egmont, and especially a certain 
glance of the eye by which it was ac- 
companied, by making me sensible of 
the whole extent of my folly, moderated, 
I confess, considerably the pleasure I 
had felt in committing it! however, 
the wine was poured out, and I felt 
that I was compelled to drink it. At 
the conclusion of the opera, my gentle- 
man, without speaking, gave me a sign 
to follow him. 

_“ After having crossed, not without 
difficulty, the square of the Palais 
Royal, and passed through the Rue 
_ —— du Louvre, we came under 

® arcade, where stopping suddenly, 
‘M. Le Comte a’ Egmont, said “< 
‘for I have the honour of being ac- 
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quainted with you, you are young; 
and I owe you a lesson, for which 
your late father, whom I knew better 
than I do you, would pethaps have 
thanked me: when a man gives a pub- 
lic insult, and especially to an old 
soldier, he ought at least to know how 
to fight. Let us see,’ continued he, 
drawing his sword, ‘how you will 
acquit yourself.’ Enraged and bumil- 
iated by a proposition which seemed to 
me to border on contempt, I rushed oa 
him with all the impewosity of which. 
my youth and indignatiou rendered me 
capable; but my gentleman, without 
being in the least discomposed, as 
steadyas a rock, contented himself with 
parrying my thrusts by the most inso- 
lent parades in thé world, and at last 
made no other return to my attacks 
than by a quip, which made my sword 
fly out of my hand to the distance of 
five or six paces. ‘Pick up your sword, 
Monsieur le Comte,’ said he, * itis 
not like an opera-dancer, but like a 
brave cavalier, with a firm foot anda 
steady eye, that a man of yourname 
ought to fight ; and this is what I now 
invite you to do,’ 

“* You are most cruelly in the right,’ 
answered I, endeavouring to stifle the 
feelings which were agitating me, ‘and 
I hope soon to prove myself worthy of 
your esteem.’ Fixedly determined 
rather to perish, than to expose myself 
to fresh sareasms from this singular 
enemy, I placed myself opposite to 
him, and attacked him with a coolness 
equal to that which he had displayed 
in defending himself. ‘ Very well, 
very well, indeed,’ exclaimed, from time 
to time, this devil in human form, until 
the moment when, having run me 
through the sword arm, he said, 
‘There; that’s enongh for the present,’ 
So saying, placing me against the wall, 
and telling me to wait till he came 
back, he ran to the Palais Royal, 


brought a coach, bound up my wound 


with a handkerchief, and telling the 
coachman to drive to the Mousque- 
taires de la Rue de Beaune,he delivered 
me intothe hands of the porter and took 
his leave. 

‘After a confinement of more than 
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six weeks, which were required to cure 
my wound, I had not rejoined the 
world more than a week, when one 
evening going into the Café de la 
Regence, to look for some of my com- 

anions, I recognized my gentleman, 
who quitted his seat, placed his fioger 
on his month, and exclaiming ‘Chut !’ 
rose, came towards me, and made me a 
signal to follow him. Arrived under 
the same archway, ‘ You have amused 
yourself a little at my expense, my dear 
count,’ said he, ‘ in recounting our ad- 
venture, and I have too great a regard 
for you, not to contribute all in my 
power to render it still more agreeable, 
by furnishing a coatinuation, which 
you may add to the story, when you 
next relate it. Come, draw your 
sword,’ : 

“This second lesson, which was 
very similar to the first, was followed 
some months after by a third, This 
executioner, if I may so call him, at 
last became so terrible to me, that [ 
hardly ever ventured into public with- 
out feeling a sort of shudder, lest I 
should encounter him, for I had forgot 
to mention, that the last lesson which 
he had condescended to give me, was 
on the eve of the carnival, which he 
had made me pass in the most melan- 
choly manner possible in my bed. 

“ Judge, therefore, of my joy, as 
well as gratitude,when a waiter from the 
Café de la Regence, arrived one morn- 
ing at my lodgings, and said, ‘ You 
will pardon me, Monsieur le Comte, 
but [ thought you would not be sorry 
to hear that Monsieur ‘Chut’ died last 
night, and my mistress hopes we shall 
soon see you again at our house,”’” 

AMENDMENTS AND CRITICISM. 

A journeyman hatter, a companion 
of Dr. F. on commencing business 
for himself, was anxious to get a hand- 
some signboard, with a proper ioscrip- 
tion. This he composed himself as 
follows: ‘ John Thompson, hatter, 
makes and sells hats for ready money ;” 
with the figure of a hat subjoined. 
But he thought he would submit it to 
his friends for their amendments. ‘The 
first he showed it to, thought the word 
hatter tautologous, because followed by 
the words * makes hats,” which showed 
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he was a hatter. It was struck out. 
lhe next observed, that the word 
“makes” might as well be Omitted, 
because his customers would not care 
who made the hats; if good, and to 
their mind, they would buy, by whom- 
soever made. He struck that out also. 
A third said, he thought the words 
‘¢ for ready money” were useless, as it 
was not the custom of the place to sel] 
on credit; everyone who -purchased, 
expected to pay. These too were 
parted with, and the inscription then 
stood, “ John ‘Thompson sells hats,” 
“ Sells hats!” says his next friend ; 
“‘why, who expects you to give them 
away? What, then, is the use of the 
word 2?” [t was struck out, and hats 
was all that remained attached to the 
name of John Thompson. Even this 
inscription, brief as it was, was reduced 
ultimately to “ Joho Thompson,” with 
the figure of a hat subjoined. 
BACCHANALIANS. 

A publican blowing the froth from 
a pot of porter, which he was bringing 
to a customer, the gentleman struck 
him. Boniface eagerly asked why he 
struck him ? ‘ Why,” repiied the gen- 
tleman, “I only returned blow for 
blow.” 

At the breaking up of a tavern din- 
ner party, two of the company [ell 
down stairs, the one tumbling to the 
first landing-place, the other rolling to 
the bottom. It was observed that the 
first seemed dead drunk. ‘ Yes,” 
said a wag, “but he’s not so far gone 
as the gentleman below.” 

LEARNED LIBRARIAN. 

M. Bantru, a distinguished member 
of the French Academy, in the 17th 
century, travelling in Spain, was pre- 
sented to the king, Philip IT]. who 
asked him if he bad seen the Escurial ? 
Bantru answered in the affirmative. 
“* Well, and what do you think of the 
library 2” “TI think, sire, that you 
should make your librarian Minister of 
Finances,” answered Bantru. “ Why,” 
asked the king. ‘* Because he has 
never touched any thing entrusted to his 
care,” 

AN EXPENSIVE JOB. 

A gentleman passing a country 

church, while under repair, observed to 
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one of his workmen, that he thought it 
would be an expensive job, “ Why, 
es,” replied he, “ but in my opinion, 
we shall accomplish what our reveread 


divine has endeavoured to do, for the 
last thirty years, in vain.” ‘ What is 
that?” said the gentleman. “ Why, 
bring all the parish to repentance.” 








M‘LEOD’S VOYAGE TO DAHOMY IN AFRICA. - 


Concluded. 


HAT holds the place of religion 

in Dabomy, is paganism of the 
darkest infernality. In Whydah, the 
favourite divinity is worshipped in the 
form of a particular species of snake, 
called Daboa, which is stated to be 
tameable and inoffensive. These Da- 
boas are “taken care of in the most pi- 
ous manner, and well fed on rats, mice, 
or birds, in their Fetish temples. In 
Dahomy proper, the tiger is worship- 
ped; the skins of tigers being stuffed 
for the purpose of forming a safe object 
of adoration. An immolation of he- 
man victims for the purpose of watering 
the graves of the king’s ancestors, and of 
supplying them with servants of various 
descriptions in the other world, takes 
place every year at a grand festival, 
which is held generally in April or 
May. 

“On this occasion, the chief magis- 
trates, or caboceers, of the different 
towns or districts ; the governors of the 
English, French, aod Portuguese set- 
tlements, are expected to attend at the 
capital with their respective retinues ; and 
the captains of ships and factors trading 
Whydah, usualiy take this opportunity at 
of paying their respects to the king, 

The victims are generally prisoners 
of war reserved for the purpose, but 
should there be any lack of these, the 
number” (between 60 and 70) “is 
made up from the most convenient of 
his own subjects.” 

“The imsnolation of victims is not 
Confined,” adds our author, “to this 
particular period, for at any time should 
it be necessary to send an account te 


his forefathers of any remarkable event, 
the king despatches a courier to the 
shades, by delivering his message to 
whoever may bappen to be near him, 
and then ordering his head to be chop- 
ped off immediately. It is considered 
an hononr where his majesty personally 
condescends to become the executioner 
in these cases ; an office in which the 
present king prides himself in being ex- 
pert. The governor was present on 
one occasion when a poor fellow, whose 
fear of death, outweighing the sense of 
the honour conferred upon him, on be- 
ing desired to carry some message to his 
father, humbly declared on his knees, 
that he was unacquainted witb the way ; 
on which the tyrant vociferated, “ Ili 
shew you the way, and, witb one blow, 
made his head fly many yards from bis 
body, highly indignant that there should 
have been the least expression of re- 
luctance. 

“ The performance of the annual sa- 
erifice is considered a duty so sacred, 
that no allurement in the way of gain— 
no additional price which the white 
traders can offer for slaves,—will in- 
duce the king to spare even a single 
victim of the established number.” 

Next te the slave trade, this shock- 
ing practice is, Mr. McL. thinks, the 
greatest barrier to African civilization ; 
a barrier which it would “be an at- 
tempt worthy of Britain,” he says, “ te 
remove, and he does not imagine that 
it would be a work of very great diffi- 
culty, trouble, or expense. The Da- 
homians are stated to have a very exal- 
ted opinion of Kuropeans. 
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« KENILWORTH.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY. 





Extracted from the Literary Gazette, October, 1820. 


‘¥he prolifie author of Waverley, whose fecund genius seems to be as inexhaustible as it is extraordinary, 


has announced another romance, the title of which is * Kenzlzworth.? 


From this name we presume that 


it will resemble Ivanhoe more than any productions of the same pen ; and from the circumstance having 
transpired, we expect that we may look for its completion soon after Christmas. 

As the “znglorious death” of Kenilworth Castle alluded to in the following account, is likely to be so soon 
converted into immortality by the pen of the “ mighty Wizard of the North,” we trust that the following 
historical sketch of that celebrated piace will be deemed more than usually interesting at the present time, 


TF ANHE town of Kenilworth is situate 

five miles to the south-west of the 
city of Coventry, and is at nearly the 
same distance, on the north-east, from 
Warwick. Previous to the conquest, 
Kenilworth was a member of the 
neizhbouring parish of Stoneleigh, be- 
ing the ancient demesne of the crown, 
‘and had, within the precincts thereof, 
a castle,situate upon the banks of the 
Avon, inthe woods oppositeto Stonely 
Abbey. Which casile stood upon a 
place called Hom (Holme) Hill ; but 
was demolished in those turbulent 
times -of warr betwixt King Edmund 
and Canutus the Dane.” At the time 
of the Norman Survey, Kenilworth 
was divided into twe parts, one of 
which was styled Aplone, and was held 
of the King by Albertus Clericus, “ in 
pure Almes.” The other portion was 
possessed by Richard the Forester. In 
the reign of Henry I. the manor was 
bestowed by the king on Geoffrey de 
Clinton, who founded here a potent 
castle and monastery. 

The Castle which, when firm through 
all its battlements and courts, and peo- 
pled with the baronial pride of the land, 
formed so fine an ornament of this 
town, still imparts melancholy grandeur 
to the neighbourhood by the unusual 
magnificence of its ruins. ‘These re- 
mains, have indeed, powerful claims on 
the feelings of the examiner. They 
present one of the most splendid and 
picturesque wrecks of castellated 
strength to be found in any English 
eounty, and are united with various in- 
teresting passages of history. The 
castle, however, shortly passed from the 
posterity of Geoffrey de Clinton. In 
the reign of Henry II. it was possess- 


ed by the king, who placed here a gar. 
rison when his eldest son rebelled against 
him. The account of the provisions 
taken up for the use of this garrison is 
curious, showing the great value of 
mouey at the period. One hundred 
quarters of Bread Corn, 81. 8s. 2d, 
(little more than 2d. per bushel.) 
Twenty quarters of Barley 33s. 4d. 
One hundred Hogs, 7/. 10s, Forty 
Cows, salted, 4/1. One bundred and 
twenty Cheese, 40s. Twenty-five 
quarters of Salt, 30s. It is evident 
that the large fortified dwellings of the 
Barons, in these turbulent times, not 
only afforded a retreat to the more de- 
fenceless neighbours, but were probably 
made, on that account, a source of 
profit to their owners ; for we find that 
the sheriff, in accounting for the emolu- 
ments derived from the ward of this 
castle, mentions “certain money that 
he received, in the nature of rent, from 
such as had their abode therein.” King 
John and Henry III. expended large 
sums on Kenilworth ; and the latter, in 
the 38th year of his reign, granted the 
castle to Simon Montfort, Earl of 
Leicester, and Elinor his wife, but on- 
ly for their respective lives. When 
this Earl took arms against his Sover- 
eign, it was for, for some time, the great 
place of resort for the insurgent nobles. 
After the discomfiture and death of the 
Earl of Leicester, at Evesham, Simon 
Montfort, his son, cortinued to shelter 
himself in this fortress, where he was 
joined by those friends of the baronial 
faction that were able to effect an escape 
from the field of battle. ‘Thus aided, 
he exercised his power with the feroci- 
ty usual in these barbarous ages, sending 
abroad his bailiffs and officers with an 
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affectation of sovereign authority: and 
bands of soldiers frequently issued 
from the castle, on predatory excursions, 
during which they spread the miseries 
- of fire and sword with unsparing hand. 

These scenes of violence were inter- 
rupted by the approach of the king. 
Simon Montfort, so arrogant while un- 
opposed, now proved his cowardice to 
be equal to his cruelty, and secretly 
withdrew to France, naming Henry de 
Hastings governor. Conscious of the 
great strength of the place, and willing 
to prevent the effusion of human blood, 
the king sent a message of fair promise ; 
but those within the walls not only re- 
jected this clement overture, but basely 
insulted and maimed the messenger. 
The garrison were well provided with 
military engines, among which were 
some that cast stones to a considerable 
distance; and they occasionally ven- 
tured on desperate and destructive sal- 
lies. At length, although assured that 
the besieged were redueed to extremity, 
the king granted lenient terms, after 
having lain before it for 6 months. He 
bestowed the fortress on Edmund his 
younger son, whom he created Karl of 
leicester and Lancaster. 

In the seventh year of King Ed- 
ward I. a costly and gallant tournament 
was held at Kenilworth. The knights 
were one hundred in number, and ma- 
ny were foreigners of distinction who 
entered England for the purpose of dis- 
playing their chivalry on this occasion. 
Robert Mortimer, Karl of March, was 
the promoter of the festival, and was the 
principal challenger of the tilt-yard. 
The ladies were, likewise, one hundred 
innumber; and, as an instance of the 
splendour with which they were attired, 
itis recorded that they wore silken man- 
ies. The exercises began on the eve 
of Saint Matthews, and continued till 
the day after the feast of St. Michael. 
The dances were not less gallantly at- 
tended than the lists; and to avoid all 
painful distinctions that might arise 
‘rom an attention to precedence, the 
whole party banqueted at aRound Tuble. 

On the attainder of Thomas, Earl 
of Lancaster, son of Earl Eidinund, the 
castle returned to the crown ; and was 
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by Edward II. intended as a place of 
retirement, when he saw danger aug- 
menting on every side. But this ill-fa- 
ted monarch was doomed to be brought 
hither as a prisoner. Henry, Earl of 
Lancaster, conveyed him to this place ; 
and here he received intelligence of his 
formal deposition. 

In the reign of Edward III. John 
of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, obtain- 
ed possession of Kenilworth, by his 
marriage with Blanch,daughter of Hen- 
ry Earl of Lincoln and Duke of Lan- 
caster. The great aim of those who 
had hitherto conduced to the building 
of this strong castle, was security ; to 
elegance of domestic accommodation 
they were strangers. The reign of the 
third Edward produced a striking im- 
provement-in manners; and coaven- 
ienee and splendour of architectural ar- 
rangement were now first cultivated in 
England. By John of Gaunt large 
additions were made; and a great pro- 
portion: of the present ruins consist of 
the buildings raised by his munificence. 
In the person of King Henry IV. son 
to this Duke, the castle again became 
the property of the crown; and so 
continued till Queen Elizabeth confer- 
red it on Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester. This Earl expended great 
sums in adorning and enlarging the 
structure ; and here he had the ‘honour 
of entertaing Queen Elizabeth, in a 
manner so magnificent, that notice of 
the festivities has -been justly said to 
form an almost necessary ‘page of the 
national annals. Her Majesty arrived 
on the 9th of July, 1575, and the 
splendid revelry of the season has met 
with a curious aad amusing chronicle in 
Laneham, an attendant on the court. 
From this writer we learn that the 
Queen, after dining at Long Ftchington, 
and huating by the way, “ was met 
in the park, about a slight shoot from 
the Brayz and firstgate of the castle,” 
by a person representing “ one of the 
ten sibills, cumly clad in a pall of white 
silk, who pronounced .a proper poezie 
in English rime and meeter.” This 
her “ Majesty benignly accepted, and 
and passed foorth untoo the next gate 
of Brayz, which, for the length, large- 
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nes, and use, they call now the Tylt- 
Yard ; whear a porter, tall of person, 
and wraptalso in sylke, with a club 
and keiz of quantitee according, had 
a rough speech full of passions, in 
in meeter aptly made to the purpose.” 
When the porter had concluded his 
harangue, six trumpeters, “clad in 
long garments of sylk, who stood up- 
on the wall of the gate, sounded a tune 
of welcum.” This strain continued while 
“her Highness,all along the T'ylt- Yard, 
rode into the inner gate, where a person 
representing the Lady of the Lake, 
famous in King Arthurz Book, with 
too Nymphes waiting upon her, array- 
ed all in sylks, attending her highness 
cumming.” From the midst of the 
pool, where was a moveable island, 
“ bright blazing with torches,” the La- 
dy of the Lake floated to land and 
greeted her Majesty with “a well-pen- 
ned meeter,” expressive of “ the aun- 
cientee of the castl,” and the hereditary 
dignity of the Earls of Leicester. 

A burst of music closed this part vf 
the ceremony. Over a dry valley 
leading to the castle gates “ waz thear 
framed a fayr bridge ; and upon the first 
payr of posts weresettwo cumly, square, 
wyre cages,” containing “ live bitterns, 
curluz, shooverlarz, hearsheawz, God- 
witz, and such lyke deinty byrds. On 
the second payr were too great sylver’d 
bollz, featly apted to the purpoze, filde 
with Appiz, Pearz, Oranges, Poungar- 
nets, Lemmans,” &c. The third pair 
of posts, “in too such sylver’d Bollz, 
had (all in earz green and gold) Wheat, 
Barly, Oatz,” &c. The fourth post, 
‘“on the leaft hand, had grapes in clus- 
ters, whyte and red ; and the watch 
post against it had a payre of great, 
whyte, sylver lyvery Pots for Wyne.” 
The fifth pair had each “ a fair large, 
trey, streawd with fresh Grass,” con- 
taining various specimens of sea-fish ;— 
a costly presentation, at that period, for 
a host in an inland situation. The 
sixth pair of posts sustained a more 
elevated burthen,and ascended from to- 
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kens of good cheer, to the dignity of 
armorial bearings. On them “ wear 
set too ragged stavez of sylver, as my 
Lord givez them in armz, beautifully 
glittering of Armour thereupon de- 
pending.” On the seventh posts, the 
last and nearest to the castle, were pla- 
ced various instruments, symbolical 
of the Gifts of Phoebus; “ tropes of 
the arts which should be raised on the 
pomp of chivalrie bearings, and which 
were thus justly hinted to form the last 
result of dignified effort.” 

Over the castle gate, ona “ Table 
beautifully garnisht aboove with her 
Highness Arms,” was inscribed a La- 
tin poem, descriptive of the various tri- 
butes paid to her arrival by the Gods 
and Goddesses. This was read to her 
by a poet, “ in a long ceruleoous Gar- 
ment, with a Bay Garland on his head, 
and askroin hishand, So passing in- 
too the inner coourt her Majestie (that 
never rides but alone), thear set down 
from her palfrey, was conveied up to 
chamber, when after did follo a great 
peal of Gunz, and lightning by F'yre- 
work,” 

The festivities lasted seventeen days, 
and comprised nearly every pastime 
which the resources of the age could 
produce. ‘The hart was hunted in the 
park ; the dance was proclaimed in the 
gallery ; and the tables were loaded 
from morn to midnight with sumptuous 
cheer.* ‘The park was peopled with 
mimic gods and goddesses, to surprise 
the regal visitant with complimentary 
dialogues, and poetical representations. 
More simple amusements were also 
studiously introduced ; the men of Co- 
ventry performed their Hocktide play,t 
the rural neighbours were assembled to 
run at the Quintin ; and a marriage, in 
strict consistency of country ceremoni- 
als, was celebrated under observance of 
the Queen. Every hour had its pecu- 
liar sport. A famous Italian tumbler 
displayed feats of agility ; morris dao- 
cers went through their rude evolutions, 
by way of interlude; and thirteen 





* Asa proofof the hospitable Spirit of the Earl, Laneham observes, that “ the Clok Bell sang nota note 
all the while her Highness waz thear : the Clok stood alsostill withall ; the handz of both the tablz stood 
firm and fast, allways pointing at two a Clok,” the hour of banquet ! 


+ Founded on the Massacre of the Danes, in 1002. 
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bears were baited for the gratification 


of the courtiers. 
stay, five gentlemen were honoured with 
knighthood, and “ nyne persons were 


cured of the peyafull and daungerous ' 


diseaz called the King’s Evil,” 

Robert Dudley, Earl of -Leicester, 
died without legitmate issue, and be- 
queathed Kenilworth to his brother, 
Ambrose Earl of Warwick, for life ; 
but he willed that the inheritance should 
descend to Sir Robert Dudley, bis son, 
who came into possession soon after the 
death of his father. He quitted the 
kingdom under the king’s licence to 
travel for three years, and not returning, 
his estates were seized for the use of 
the crown. At this period, a survey 
of Kenilworth was taken by the king’s 
officers, from which we extract a few 
particulars calculated to convey ideas of 
the buildings and dependencies, when 
perfected by the labour of many ages; 
—* The circuit within the walls con- 
taineth 7 acres, upon which the walks 
areso spacious and fair that two or 
three persons together may walk in 
most places thereof. ‘The castle with 
the four gate-houses, are all built of 
free stone, hewen and cut; the walls 
in many places of xv and x foot 
thickness, some more, some less,the least 
4 foot in thickness square. ‘There run- 
neth through the grounds, by the walls 
of the castle, a fair pool, containing cxi 
acres, which at pleasure is to be let 
round about the castle, ‘The circuit of 
the castle mannours, parks, and chase, 
lying round together, contain at least 
XIX or xx miles, in a pleasant coun- 
ity; thelike both for strength, state, 
and pleasure, not being within the 
realm of England,” Prince Henry, to 
Whom the estate was resigned by the 
King, avowed his readiness to pay Sir 
Robert Dudley the sum of 14,5001, 
lor his title to the castle and domains, 
notwithstanding the legal incapacity to 
which, he had rendered himself subject ; 
but owing to the death of the prince, 
not more than 3000/. were actually for- 
warded ; and no part ever reached the 


fugitive Sir Robert Dudley, ~The es- 


tate was possessed by the king at the 
rommencement of the last civil war, 


During the Queen’s 
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and it shared the disastrous fortunes of 
its regalowner. ‘The castle of Kenil- 

worth may figuratively be said to have 
died an inglorious death. A mighty 
building, like a mighty chieftain, seems - 
to fall with consonant magnificence 

when it sinks beneath the pressure of 
conflict, amid the general havoc of a 

wide field of chivalry ; but this castle 

crumbled into ruins under the. petty 

assaults of sordid hands,—banperless, 

and without one contending hero to sigh 

Over its destruction.» Cromwell grant- 

ed the whole manorto certain officers 

of his army, who demolished the splen- 

did fabric ia order to make a market of 

its materials, The turret once disman- 

tled, the relics were open to every spo- 

liator, Butthe hand of depredation is 

now stopped, and the fragments, if 
left to the slow inroads of time, are like- 
ly to remain the memorials of baronial 

grandeur, for the melancholy gratifica~ 
tion of many a succeeding age, 

These ruins are very extensive, and 
present various combinations of the 
most romantic and picturesque descrip- 
tion, They are in many parts screened 
and defended from the rain and winds 
by nestling shrubs and clinging ivy, 
which impart a lovely mellowness to 
the general display. Of the original 
fortress it is believed that only one por- 
tion remains,. This comprises three 
sides of a square tower, popularly term- 
ed Cwsar’s tower, an appellation often 
bestowed on buildings of a_ similar 
construction. The walls,of this struc- 
ture are in some places 15 feet thick. 
The additions me by John of Gaunt 
were large and massive. Considerable 
parts still remain, in different stages of 
decay, and they are still distinguished 
by the term of Lancaster buildings, 
That division of the pile that owes its 
foundation to the Earl of Leicester was 
ofa magnificent character, and is like- 
wise known by the name of its noble 
designer. In this part of the castle- 
ruins are to be seen, the relics of the 
great hall of entertainment, a fine baro- 
nial room 86 feet by 45. ‘The Leices- 
ter buildings were compased of a brown 
friable stone, not well calculated to 
gtand the weather ; and this part of the 
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pile, though last erected, is perhaps the 
most ancient in appearance. The 
gteat Gate-House raised by the Earl is 
in better preservation, and the building 
is at present occupied by a farmer. In 
one apartment is a large and curious 
chimoey-piece of alabaster, ornamented 
with the armorial bearings, crest and 
motto of the Leicester family. The 
fine lake, which formerly ornamented 
three sides of the castle, and was the 
scene of much pageantry during Queen 
Elizabeth’s visit; is now nearly dried 
up and has long ceased to be an attrac- 
tive object. 3 
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The remains of the Monastery foun- 
ded by Geoffrey de Clinton in the reign 
of Henry I. are now few, and consist 
chiefly of some fragments of wall, and 
the mutilated gate of entrance. 

Such has been and is Kenilworth : 
unquestionably an admirable scene for 
exercising the talents of the extraordina- 
ry person who has undertaken to delin- 
eate its features, at whichever of the im- 
portani periods of its history he may 
choose to paint the portrait, and throw 
the living colours of his genius over the 
faint obliterated canvas of its ancient 
existence. 








BOTANY BAY! 


From Baldwin’s London Magazine. 


WE have received a packet of 
New South Wales Gazettes, 


and have been favoured with the sight 
of some private correspondence from 
the colonies, At present it is merely 
our intention to string together a few 
miscellaneous natices of Australasian so- 
ciety,atousements, and prospects; which 
may be interesting as an exhibition of 
the present state of this transplanted 
slip from our own stock, the history of 
which will now encrease every year in 
magnitude and dignity. 

We are particularly pleased to find 
that the Sidney Gazette pays great at- 
tention to what is called fashionable in- 
telligence,—rivalling, we really think, 
the mother Morning Post in this de- 
partment, and expressing itself with 
that elegant carelessness of the rules of 
language, coupled with that ambitious- 
ly charged style of description, which 
we find characterizing the best exam- 
ples of route records, and Court-day 
chronicles here at home. Amongst 
the distinguished arrivals at Sidney, we 
find announced that of T1p-1a-nEeE, 
an agreeable cannibal from New Zea- 
Jand ; and in the list of departures, we 
see the names of several learned French- 
men, belonging to the discovery ship, 
the Uranie. The presence of these 
Jast mentioned fashionables, we are 
told, has diffused the rainbow of gaie- 


ty ever the Australasian hemisphere, 
which their absence will suffuse with 
septentrional gloom, At “ Mr. Riley’s 
dinner, ball, and supper,”---(what! 
dinner, ball, and supper, too!)—given 
in honour of the French visitants, 
sixty-nine persons sat down to the 
festive board, and the toasts and seati- 
ments, given after dinner, evinced the 
“ the greatness of soul of two rival na- 
tions!” The company afterwards re- 
tired to the dancing room, “ where 
the Guardian Genius of Sidney seem- 
ed to have culled its choicest sweets to 
grace the ‘mazy pance!’”—Rather 
an ambiguous, and, candour compels us 
to say, clumsy remark, follows the 
above, which is in the very best filigree 
style of phrase, The journalist informs 
us that he has “in vain endeavoured 
to collect the particular excellences of 
the female band!” The very idea of 
makiog an inventory of particulars 1 
such a case must be allowed to be ex- 
cessively antipodish : it savours more 
of the Society-Islands than of fashion- 
able society, Only think of the strange 
effect which the detailed enumeration 
of the items of the various ladies would 
have in a public journal, under the 
head of “ Particutan Exce.ten: 
cies!” Miss Conkey’s curls ; Mrs. 
White’s. wig, imported in the brig 
Blucher ; the new step of the Secte 
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tary’s lady, taught her by a transported 
dancing-master! All such things are 
better left to the imagination ; or con- 
founded in a common mass of attrac- 
tion, the composition of which is of too 
subtle and sublime a quality to be sub- 
mitted cleverly to analysis or individual. 
appropriation. 

We are entirely satisfied, however, 
with the drawiog up of the following 
paragraph, descriptive of the Judge 
Advocate’s balls and suppers, also 
given in hospitality to the French offi- 
cers and Savans, 


At these balls, (says the Australasian edi- 
ter,) several young ladies, natives of the colo- 
ny, were debutantes ; and we seize this op- 
portunity of expressing the confidence with 
which we rest the fature happiness of the 
state upon these our best and sweetest hopes, 
These are to be the mothers ef still another 
generation, and if that generation shall not 
rise in virtae and industry, we are sure it 
will not be the fault of its more amiable par- 
ent. The sight of these young women is tru- 
ly consoling to a prospective mind. Of those 
who were present at the Judge Advocate’s 
balls, some were beautiful, and all were mod- 
est and simple! We confess ourselves proud 


in having so interesting a display of the frue . 


riches of a young colony, to exhibit to the 
intelligent foreigners who now honour us 
with their presence !’’ 


We cannot but admire the glowing 
style of these compliments as genuinely 
Australasian in its character,—and high- 
ly illustrative of the present state of this 
youthful society. ‘The state of man- 


ners which existed in Italy under the. 


reigo of Saturn, may be revived at Bot- 
any Bay under the presidency of Goy- 
ernor Macquarie; interest leading to 
the same conclusions as innocence,--- 
and Malthus being held in derision by 
the very kangaroos ! 

Having understood that New South 
Wales was about the antipodes to 
Great Britain, we expected to have 


found the seasons, in the former place, 


almost reversed, as to their position in 
the year, from what we experience 
here. This however is not the case. 
June, July, and August we perceive, 
are the winler months at Sidney, just as 
they are at present in London :---about 
November, says the Australasian Al- 
manack, ‘“ heat becomes inclement 
throughout the day, and there are even- 
ing hot winds.” In January, “ the 
heat is frequently intense; and but for 
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nocturnal. dews. the fields and gardens 
would be literally scorched up.” The 
thermometer now stands at 629 at sun- . 
rise, and at noon rises to 80°, 90°, 
and sometimes to 100,°, and upwards. 
At Van Dieman’s' Land, however, 
no such disagreeable degree of heat 
prevails ; the climate there is temperate, 
the scenery beautiful, the land rich, and 
prosperity of every sort, including pop- 
ulation, is rapidly on the advance. 

A curious correspondence appears in 
the latest numbers of the New South 
Wales Advertiser that have been, re- 
ceived in this country, on the subject of 
a new object of commerce, which seems 
to have been found outthere. A: ner- 
vous gentleman, who signs himself 
Verax, states that his. attention was 
attracted by a bundle, carried under 
the arm of a man who walked quickly 
pasthim, The two remarkable circum- 
stances of a bundle and a quick walk, 
thus united together, induced Verax to 
make inquiries as to the contents of the 
former ; and these were satisfied by dis- 
playing to his view “a human head 
with leng black hair, in a state of per- 
fect preservation.” Horror, he says, 
almost took away his faculties; but the 
bearer of the head, “ with perfect in- 
difference as to bis feelings and conster- 
nation, replied it was the head of a 
New Zealander, which he had pur- 
chased from a person lately arrived 
from that country, and which he was 
going to dispose of for two guineas, to 
a gentleman who, was about to embark 
for England.” Verax thinks that the 


honour of the colony, and even of the 


mother country, is seriously comprom- 
ised by such purchases, which ‘‘ war- 
rant the world to apply to us the im- 
putation of being dealers in homan 
flesh.” Candor, in the next paper re- 
plies to Verar, whom, be says, Mr. 
John Hunter, would have called Sim- 

From him we learn that these 


lex. 
A bende are exhibited by the New Zea- 


land chiefs as trophies, which are 
highly prized, or rather superstitiously 
venerated by their possessors, so that 
there is good reasou for imaginining 
that they are not sold but pilfered from 
them by the crews of the sealers who 
touch at the islandin question, “ The 
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first of these heads,” he observes, “ that 
I remember, was brought here by a 
wild fellow of thename of Tucker, in 
1811, who got it by plunder; and so 
tenacious were the natives at that time 
of these heads, that a whole’ boat's 


crew was hearly cut-off for the crime of | 


this fellow, which was not known until 
he exposed the head for sale at Sid- 
ney. The crew, an hour before the 
sacrilege committed by Tucker, had 
been upon the most friendly footing 
with the natives; when suddenly an 
alarm burst out, and had the vessel not 
immediately got away, a hundred war- 
canoes would have boarded her at 
once: Tucker has since been killed in 
New Zealand.” ‘The writer proceeds 
to state that he believes the heads in 
question are now procured through 
some of the natives who have been at 
the colony of New South Wales, and 
who, by mixing with Europeans, have 
become e¢orrupted, as well as weaned 
from their native superstitions. 

One is glad to hear, after the above, 
that the ship Active, which had arrived 
at Sidney from New Zealand, brought 
encouraging information of the suc- 
cess of the mission there, which seem- 
ed to make considerable progress, in 
alluring the natives from their savage 
habits. Atthe Society Islands, how- 
ever, the steps of improvement, al- 
ready taken, were much more consider- 
able. A great majority of these island- 
ers, we are informed, can read; and 
delight in reading the various tracts 
prepared for them in their own lan- 
guage. Being furnished by nature 


with the means of subsistence without — 


labour, they can spend much of their 
time in reading, which they are inclin- 
ed to do—and even in writing,—using 
instead of paper, the leaf of the plan- 
tain and banana. ‘There are few fam- 
ilies without one or more readers, 
‘The native seminary for the instruc- 
tion of the original inhabitants of New 
South Wales, seems to be doing a 
great deal of good, being favourably 
regarded by those whose good will 


and confidence are absolutely necessary 
to give full and pleasant effect to its 
objects, 
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It may amuse our readers to ron 
over for them a few of the “ remarleq- 
ble events” of the colony, as we find 
them recorded in a “ Chronology of 
Local Occurrences,” 

The year 1804 was a memorable 
one, it seems, in Australasia : “ on the 
16th of October, the Lady Barlowe ov- 
erset at her moorings, and was raised 
again!” In 1805, “a turtle of 600 
weight was taken by a fisherman’s hook 
in Brokea Bay, the hook fastening by 
accident within the animal’s eye.” In 
1806, “ Amelia Rixin was delivered 
of three children, and a beautiful colt 
with only two legs was foaled.” The 
clock tower at Sidney, also, fell on the 
4th of June of the same year,---and an 
earthquake was felt at Richmond in 
September. In 1810, ‘the servants 
of the crown were ordered to attend 
divine service on the Sabbath-day,” 
and “a wharf was built in Cockle- 
bay.” 

Let not ambition mock the useful toils 
of the New South Wales historiog- 
rapher: such are the early ‘* remarkable 
occurrences” of the colony, and in af- 
ter ages they will be read with interest 
over the mighty empire of New Hol- 
land. Then, when civilization,—with 
its arts, its luxuries, aod, we are sorry 
to be obliged to add, its corruptions,— 
is spread over the vast breast of the 
Pacific ; when its clusters of islands, in 


‘which existence seems to have sprung 


up fresh, in late days, overgrowing, 
Juxuriant, and beautiful,—but without 
that early vigour which characterized 
the savage life of primal ages,—when 
these shall be practised in the ways of 
society, and lose in custom the charm 
of romance,—then will it be remember- 
ed and proclaimed, that a far-distant 
speck on the waters has been the nur- 
sing mother of scattered nations. ‘The 


language of England, in Australasia, in 


India, and America, will spread her 
renown from pole to pole, and render 
ineffaceable and undeniable evidence 
to the unexampled magnitude of her 
power and influence, No people, an- 
cient or modern, can cite such evidence. 
It is irresistible. In the extremest 
West and East, and South, our extra- 
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ordinary country will be looked back 
upon, through the dim medium of 
elapsed centuries, with thoughts of 
veneration and affection. Her charac- 
ters and institutions will then assume 
the aspect of glorious constellations, to 
which imagination will give brightness, 
and natural feeling divinity. . The 


prodigious range of Thibet. 
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names of Shakspeare, and Bacon, and 
Newton, pronounced in Australasia, 
ten centuries after their existence, will 
be re-echoed back from the mountains 
of Alleghany, and prolonged over the 
What 
other people can fairly cherish a hope 
of fame so extended and enduring ? 
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SHABEENEY’S TIMBUCTOO, &c. : 


From the Literary Gazette. 


tt our No. 171,* we abridged Sha- 
beeney’s remarkable intelligence re- 
specting Timbuctoo and Housa; and 
gave only a few miscellaneous extracts 
from Mr. Jackson’s more direct and 
personal labours. Referring to these, 
we now resume his interesting notices 
of various places and customs, c, in 
Africa. 

Leprosity, it appears, is still as prev- 
alent in this part of Africa, as it was 
once in Europe. 

“There is (says our author,) near 
to the walls of Marocco, about the 
north-west point, a village, called (De- 
shira el Jeddam) 2. e. the Village of 
Lepers. I had a curiosity to visit this 
village ; but I was told that any other 
excursion would be preferable; that 
the Lepers were totally excluded from 
the rest of mankind; and that, al- 
though none of them would dare to 
approach us, yet the excursion would 
be not only unsatisfactory, but disgust- 
ing. I was, however, determined to 
go; | mounted my horse, and took 
two horse guards with me, and my own 
servant. We rodethrough the Lepers’ 
town; the inhabitants collected at the 
doors of their habitations, but did not 
approach us; they, for the most part, 
showed no external disfiguration, but 
were generally sallow; some of the 
young women were vety handsome ; 
they have, however, a paucity of eye- 
brow, which, it must be allowed, is 
somewhat incompatible with a beauty ; 
some few had no eyebrows at all, 
which completely destroyed the effect 
of their dark animated eyes. They 
* Ath. vol. vii. p. 469 : 


are obliged to wear a large straw hat, 
with a brim about nine inches wide ; 
this is their badge of separation, a to- 
ken of division between the clean and 
unclean, which when seen in the coun- 
try, or on the roads, prevents any one 
from having personal contact with 
them. They are allowed to beg, and 
accordingly are seen by the side of the 
roads, with their straw hat badge, and 
a wooden bowl before them, to receive 
the charity of passengers, exclaiming, 
(attame m'ta Allah) ‘bestow on me 
the property of God :’ (kulshie m’ta 
Allah) * all belongs to God!’ remind- 
ing the passenger that he is a steward 
of, and accountable for the appropria- 
tion of his property ; that he derives 
bis property from the bounty and fa- 
vour of God.. When any one gives 
them money, they pronounce a blessing 
on him ; as (Allah e zeed kherik) ‘ may 
God increase your goods,’ &c. The 
province of Haha ‘abounds in lepers ; 
and it is said thatthe Arganic oil which 
is much used in food throughout this 


picturesque province, promotes this - 


loathsome disease !” 

In another journey to Mequinas, by 
way of Rabat, it is stated — 

“On the morning of the 15th, we 
pursued our journey to Mequinas, pass- 
ing through a very fine country, inbab- 
ited by a Kaby| of Berebbers, called Ait 
Zemurh. We halted, at four o’clock, 
P, M. at acircular Dovar of these 
Berebbers, in a fine campaign country. 
The next morning, at five o'clock, we 
struck the tents, and proceeded through 
a dangerous country, infested by artful 
robbers, and the occasional depredations 
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of the lion and other wild beasts, whose 
roaring we heard ata distance. We 
saw several square buildings, which our 
guides informed us were built by the 
Berebbers, for the purpose of destroy- 
ing the lion. The patient bunter will 
conceal himself in one of these build- 
ings, which are about five feet by seven, 
and will wait whole days for an oppor- 
tunity to get a shot at the lion: these 
noble beasts are here said to be the 
largest in all Africa. After travelling 
this day ten hours, we pitched our tents 
at another circular encampment of the 
Zimurite Berebbers. These people 
drive in stakes, and place thorny bushes 
round their encampment, eight feet 
high, and fill up the entrance every 
night with thorns, as the fiercest lions of 
Africa abound in the adjacent forests, 
and sometimes attack their habitations, 
accordingly they keep a large fire all 
night to deter the lions and other wild 
beasts from approaching.” 

“‘ T have repeatedly heard reports of 
the (Hel el Killeb,) dog-faced race ; 
of the (Hel Shual,) tailed race; and 
of the race having one eye, and that in 
the breast. It is extremely difficult to 
ascertain the origin of these reports, 
which are so involved in metaphor that 
the signification is not intelligible to 
Europeans; their existence is not 
doubted, however, in Africa. Of the 
Hel el Killeb, some ignorant people 
affirm that the Almighty transformed 
one of the tribes of the Jews into these 
people, and that these are their descen- 
dants ; others report them to be a mon- 
grel breed, between the human and a 
species; their strength is said to be very 

reat. The Africaris assert with con- 
siderable confidence, which is corrobo- 
rated, that the Hel Shuaal have a tail 
half a cubitlong ; that they inhabit a 
district in the desert at an immense dis- 
tance south-east of Marocco; that the 
Hel El Killeb are in a similar direction ; 
that the latter are diminutive, being 
about two or three cubits in height ; 
that they exclaim bak, bak, bak, and 
that they havea few articulate sounds, 
which they mutually understand among 
themselves ; that they are extremely 
swift of foot, and run as fast as horses. 


Manners and Customs—Arab Anecdotes, & c. 
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The Arimaspi of Herodotus, are called 
by the Arabs Hel Ferdie, these ara 
represented by the Arabs of the des- 
ert, as living at the foot of the lofty 
mountains of the Moon, near Abys- 
sinia: the male and female are equally 
without hair on their head, having large 
chins and nostrils, like the ape species ; 
they are said to have a language of 
their own ; their costume is a jelabea, 
and a belt, without shoes or head 
dress ; their country is said to abound 
in gold. 

The following is a singular fact : 

“Every house in Marocco has, or 
ought to have, a domestic serpent: I 
say ought to have, because those that 
have not one, seek to have this inmate, 
by treating it hospitably whenever one 
appears; they leave out food for 
it to eat during the night, which gradu- 
ally dozniciliates this reptile. These 
serpents are reported to be extremely 
sagacious, and very susceptible, The 
superstition of these people is extraordi- 
nary ; for rather than offend these ser- 
pents, they will suffer their women to 
be exposed during sleep to their per- 
forming the office of an infant. They 
are considered, in a house, emblemati- 
cal of good, or prosperity, as their ab- 
sence is ominous. of evil, They are 
not often visible ; but I have seen them 
passing over the beams of the roof of 
the apartments. A friend of mine was 
just retired to bed at Marocco, when he 
heard a noise in the room, like some- 
thing crawling over his head, he arose, 
looked about the room, and discovered 
one of these reptiles about four [eet 
long, of a dark colour, he pricked it 
with his sword, and killed it, then re- 
turned to bed. In the morning he 
called to him the master of the house 
where he was a guest, and telling him 
he had attacked the serpent, the Jew 
was chagrined, and expostulated with 
him, for the injury he had done him: 
apprehensive that evil would visit him, 
he intimated to his guest, that he hoped 
he would leave his house, as _he feared 
the malignity of the serpent ; and he 
was not reconciled until my friend dis- 
covered to him that he had actually 
killed the reptile.” 
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« The preparation of leather at Ma- 
rocco surpasses any thing known in 
Europe: lion and tiger skins they pre- 
pare white as snow, and soft as silk. 
There are two plaots that grow in the 
Atlas mountains, the leaves of which 
they use in the manufacture of leather ; 
they are called tizra and tasaya, 
Whether these render the leather im- 
pervious, | am not competent to say ; 
every inquiry that [ have made at Ma- 
rocco respecting this beautiful manufac- 
ture, has been unsatisfactory. I have 
always found the manufacturers very 
guarded, and extremely jealous; but I 
have often thought that two or three of 
our leather manufacturers, well versed 
in their art, and withal of penetrating 
minds, might contrive to extract the se- 
cret from them.” 

In the way of etymology, &c. we 
find the following curious particulars. 

“ Horam.—This word is called by 
Europeans haram or seraglio ; but ha- 
ram,thus applied, is a barbarism: it 
signifies vicious, _ Horam is the correct 
pronunciation : it signifies a place of 
safety, that admits of no intrusion. 

“ The etymology of mussulman is, a 
man of peace ; from salem, peace. 

“The word Koran conveys the 
same signification as Bible: it means 
‘the reading,’ or‘ the book;’—hora, ‘to 
read ;’ el Kateb el Aziz, i. e. ‘the dear 
or beloved book,’ meaning the Keran, 
_ “ Nileis a French term, and loses 
its proper pronunciation and is unintel- 
higible when pronounced by an English- 
man to an African ; but if written Neel, 
and pronounced by an Englishman, it 
is intelligible.” 

_“ Antithesis, a favourite Figure 
with the Arabs.—Mahmoud, sultan of 
Ghezna in the beginning of the eleventh 
century, though the son of a slave, was 
very powerful. He sent tothe khalif 
Alkader, requesting a title suited to his 
exalted dignity. ‘The latter hesitated ; 
but fearing the power of the sultan,sent 
him at the expiration of a year the am- 
biguous title Uly, le. a prince, a friend, 
aslave. Mahmoud penetrated the kha- 
lif’s meaning, and sent him immediate- 
ly 100,000 pieces of gold, with a wish 
to know whether a letter had not been 
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omitted. Alk4der received the treasure 
and took the hint, instantly despatching 
letters patent in full form, creating bim 
Ualy, which signifies, without equivo- 
cation, a sovereign independent prince. 

“ Ttinerant (tebeebs) doctors travel 
through the country to administer to the 
sick ; which,however, are seldom found. 
They carry over their shoulders a leath- 
ern bag, containing their surgical appa- 
ratus, which consists of a lancet, a scari- 
fying knife, anda caustic knife, or knife 
for. burning: , they scarify the neck, 
the forehead, or the wrists. The 
caustic kuife is an-instrument of very 
general application. They convert all 
gun-shot and other wounds, as well as 
sores, into burns, by heating the knife 
in the fire, and gently touching the cir- 
cumference of the wound with it. This 
produces acute pain ; but the Africans 
bear pain heroically : they say that this 
method prevents inflammation and fes- 
tering. They perform, by caustic, ex- 
traordinary cures. I imagine this meth- 
od. would not agree with an European 
body, pampered with a variety of high 
food and luxurious living.” 


Ancient Arabian Anecdotes, 

Al Mohdi made his son Haréna 
present of a most beautiful ruby-ring, 
which he wore himself, as an earnest 
of the succession, to which he was 
called after his brother, Al Hadi, Al 
Hadi, immediately after his accession, 
sent an eunuch to Harin to demand 
the ring, as of right belonging to him. 
This unreasonable demand so incensed 
Hartin, that, in the eunuch’s presence, 
he pulled it off his finger, and threw it 
into the Tigris, where it remained till 


Al Hadi’s death. But no sooner had, 


he taken possession of the Khalifat, 
than he commanded some divers to 
search for it; casting a lead ring, in 
order to direct them, from the same 
part of the bridge where he stood be- 
fore, when the eunuch demanded Al 
Mohdi'’s ring of him, into the river. 
Tbe divers were so fortunate on this 
oceasion, as to find the ring sought for, 
without any difficult toil; which aeci- 


dent was considered as a certain prog-. 
nostic of a happy and auspicious reign. 
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The Provost of Baghdad having one 
day stopped in the hands of a merchant 
the sum of 30,000 dinars, sent by Mo- 
hammed Ebn Seid, prince of Mazan- 
deran, or TabrestAn, of the race of Ali, 
to the chiefs of the descendants of that 
Iman, according to annual custom, re- 
siding there ; they immediately carried 
their complaint to the Kkalif. That 
prince very generously gave them the 
money that had been seized, and, in 
order to justify this action of Ali, be 
related to them the fool’s dream, 

* ] thought,” said he, “ that I for- 
merly saw in a dream a man standing 
at the end of a bridge that I was to 
pass, who seemed at first to have an in- 
tention to oppose my passage ; but af- 
terwards, all ofa sudden, he approach- 
ed me, and presented mea spade that 
he held in his hand; commanding me 
at the same time to break with it the 
ground on which we stood. I obeyed 
his order, and after I had given some 
strokes with the spade, he told me he 
was Ali, and that as many of my sons 
should enjoy the Khalifat as I had giv- 
en strokes upon the ground with the 
spade. ‘Then he enjoined me to be kind 
to his family, and particularly those mem- 
bers of it that lived under my govern- 
ment. In consequence therefore of the 
promise I made him, as well as in point 
of justice, I ought to restore the 30,000 
dinars to the descendants of that Iman, 
to whom they properly belonged.” 

_ A-soldier having once by force pick- 
ed some bunches of grapes of a certain 
Moslem’s Vine, the man immediately 
carried his complaint to the Khalff; 
who commanded both the soldier and 
his captain to appear before him, in 
order to receive the punishment he 
should thiok fit to inflict upon them. 
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Some of the people about him deman- 
ded what crime the captain had com- 
mitted ; he answered, “ I saw bim kill 
a map unjustly in my uncle’s reign, and 
then made a vow to punish him for so 
enormous a crime, if ever the Khalifat 
should fall into my hands, and he should 
be found guilty of any other fault.” 

A Turk attempted to ravish by force 
a girl in the city of Bagdad, she found 
herself obliged to call in all her neigh- 
bours to her help. At the cries of this 
girl, Sheikb Khaiath ran to her relief, 
and begged the Turk, in the most pres- 
sing terms, not to offer her any violence, 
But the brute was so far from paying 
any regard to his entreaties, that he in- 
sulted him, and treated him in a very 
injurious manner. The Sheikb, not 
being able to think of any other expe- 
dient to prevent him from accomplish- 
ing his design, mounted the mindrch, 
or steeple, of the great mosque, and 
from thence called the people together 
to prayer, though it was out of the sta- 
ted times of prayer, in order to excite 
the Moslems so assembled to succour 
the poor girl, and deliver her effectually 
out of the hands of the insolent Turk. 
The Khalif, having been apprized of 
the action, but being ignorant of the 
motive to it, commanded the Shezkb to 
be brought before him, and severely 
reprimanded him for convening the peo- 
ple to prayer at an unlawful hour. But 
being afterwards informed of the whole 
affair, he ordered the Turk to be pun- 
ished according to his demerits, and at 
the same time commanded the Sheikb, 
as often as he should see any violence 
or injustice committed, to punish it 10 
the same manner, that by this means the 
author of it might meet with the treat- 
ment he deserved. 





—. 





VARIETIES. 


Extracted from the English Magazines. 


_ title of Lord Byron’s forth- 
- coming tragedy is The Doge of 
Venice. We have before mentioned 
that it is to be published, not acted. 
~ We hear of no other very remarkable 
works on the anvil. Belzoni seems to 
be retarded, like every thing else, till the 





public mind is more suited to rational 
objects. And in short (Heaven mend 
us the while) the labours of the literary 
are every where standing still till the la- 
bours of the engrossing political press 


° ° ° ” 
will admit “ a rival near the throne. 
Lit. Gax. Oct. 


you, 3} 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
A curious anecdote is related of the 
screechowl, by a gentleman who re- 


sides in Yorkshire, and who is well © 


acquainted with Ornithology. Having 
observed the scales of fishes in the nest 
of a pair, which had built near a lake, 
upon his premises, he was induced one 
moonlight night to watch their motions ; 
when he was agreeably surprized to see 
one of them plunge into the water, and 
seize a perch, which it bore to its nest, 
whence the gentleman took it. 

THE HOODED CROW. 

This bird, my assistant observed in 
Orkaey, to break shell-fish, by letting 
them fall upon the rocks from a great 
height. 

A remarkable instance of a male of 
this species, pairing with the female 
carrion crow, (corvus sorone) we wit- 
nesed at Aroquhar, on Lock Long, and 
this singular attachment, had. subsisted 
three or four years; their nest was like 
that of carrion crow, ia the fork of. a 
tall pine, and the young broad had al- 
ready flown, but we were unable to 
procure one of them, or to ascertain 
oe of the parents they most resem- 

ed. 


BEES, 

A large swarm of bees lately visited 
the Market-square at Shrewsbury, and 
many of them settled on the head of 
one of the dealers in vegetables. A ser- 
jeant of the militia immediately pro- 
cured a Sroom, which he hoisted: on 
his halbert, whilst a female sounded the 
usual music on such oecasions; and in 
about half an hour the whole: of the 
swarm were collected om the broom, to 
the great joy of the market people, and 
hived. A dispute then arose between 


the serjeant and the woman, respecting’ 


which hada right to.the’new colony, 
and the latter in a passion upset’ the 
whole, in consequence of which many 
of the bees were killed, but fortunately 
nO person was stung, ‘The serjeant 
again, with other assistance, restored: 
the bees to the hive; after which it 
was takea to the Mayor, the Rev. H. 
Owen, by the contending parties ; when 


it was claimed by his Worship as Lord 
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of the Manor of the town, to the mu- 
tual disappointment of the sefjeant and 
his opponent, 


a 
THE ABBOT AND THE MILLER. 


Messire Barnabas, sovereign of Milan, 
was feared beyond any other prince of 
his time. Yet though extremely cruel, 
he observed in his severities a species 
of justice, of which the following anec- 
dote may serve as an illustration. 

A certain rich Abbot, who had the 
care of his dogs, having suffered two of 
them to get the mange, was fined four 
florins for bis negiigence. Hesbegged 
very hard to be.let off; on which the 
Duke said to him,“ I will remit your 
fine, on condition that you answer the 
following questions :—1. How far is:it 
to the sky 2? 2, How much water is 
there in the sea? 3. What are they 
doingin Heli? Whatam [ worth ?” 

The Abbot’s heart sunk withio bim 
on hearing these propositions, and he 
saw that he was in worse ease than be- 
fore. However, to get rid of the matter 
for the present, he begged time for con- 
sideration, and the Duke gave him: the 
whole of the next day; but, desirous 
of seeing how he would get out of the 
difficulty, he compelled him to give se- 
curity for his re-a nee. 

As the Abbot was returning home, in 
melancholy mood, he met a man who 
rented.a mill underhim: The miller, 
seeing him cast down, said, ‘‘ What is 
the matter,sir ? what makes yousigh so?” 

“ I may well sigh,” replied the Ab- 
bot, “ for his Highness'threatens to:play 
the deuce with me if I do not answer 
four questions, which-neither Solomon 
nor Aristotle could solve’:” and he told 
the miller what they were, 

The latter stood thoughtful a few 
minutes, and then said, “ Well, if you 
have a mind, I will get you out of the 
scrape.” 

“ Would to Heaven you could,” 
exclaimed:the Abbot ; “there is noth- 
ing I have that: I would notgive you.” 

« | am willing:to leave that to you,” 
said the miller, “ but it will be necessa~ 
ry that you:should lend:me’ your tunic 
and cowl ; I must get myself shaved) 
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and make myself as much like an Abbot 
as J can.” 

To this his reverence joyfully con- 
seiited ; and the next morning the mil- 
ler, having transformed himself into a 
priest, set out for the palace. 

The Duke, surprised that the Abbot 
should be ready so early, ordered him 
to be admitted ; aud the miller having 
made his reverence, placed himself as 
much in the dark as be could, and kept 
fumbling about his face with his band, 
to prevent his being recognised. ‘The 
Duke then asked him if he was ready 
to answer the queries he had put to 
him ? to which he replied in the affir- 
mative. ‘ Your Highness’s first ques- 
tion,” said he, * was. How far is it 
from hencesto the sky ? I answer, thir- 
ty-six million, eight hundred aud fitty- 
four thousand, seventy-two. miles and 
a half, and twenty-two yards.”—-** You 
have made a nice calculation,” said the 
Duke ; but. bow do you prove it?”--- 
“If you think it incorrect,” said the 
other, ‘* measure it yourself, and if you 
do not find it right, hang me.” 

“ Your second question, How much 
water is there in the sea? has given me 
a good deal of trouble, because, as there 
is always some coming into it, or going 
out of it, itis scarcely possible to be 
exact ; however, according to the near- 
est estimate I have been able to make, 
the sea holds twenty-five thousand, nine 
hundred and eighty-two millions of 
hogsheads, seven barrels, twelve quarts, 
and one pint.”---“* How can you possi- 
bly tell?” said the Duke.—* I have 
taken all the pains I could,” replied the 
other ; “but if you have any doubt about 
the matter, get a sufficient number of 
barrels, and you will then see.” 

“ To your third question, What are 
they doing in Hell ? I reply, They are 
hanging, drawing, quartering, and flay- 
ing, much as your Highness is doing 
here. This I wastold by a man who 
had been there, the same from whom 
Dante the Florentine, got his informa- 
tion, He is now dead ; but if your 
esi disputes what I say, send for 

im.” . 

“ Fourthly, you demanded, How 
much your Highness was worth? I 
answer, Nine and twenty shillings.” 
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When Messire Barnabas heard this 
he flew into a furious passion, and said, 
“A murrain take you, do you hold 
me in no higher estimation than a pot- 
tage-pot.---‘* Sire,” replied the other, 
trembling all over, “ you know our 
Lord was sold for thirty pieces of silver, 
and I thought I must take you at one 
less than him.” 

The shrewdness of the man’s replies 
convinced the Duke that he was not the 
Abbot, and looking stedfastly at bim, 
he charged. bim with being an impostor. 
The miller, terribly frightened, fell on 
his knees, and begged for mercy, stating 
that he was a servantof the Abbot, and 
had undertaken the scheme at bis re- 
quest, solely with a view to entertain 
his Highness. Messire Barnabas, hear- 
ing this, exclaimed, ‘“ Since he has 
himself made you an Abbot, and a bet- 
ter one than ever he was, I confirm the 
appointment, and invest you with his 
benefice ; as you have taken his place, 
he shall take your's.” This was actu- 
ally done: and as long as he lived, the 
miller received the revenue of the ab- 
bey, and the Abbot was obliged to con- 
tent himself with that of the mill, 

The writer of the above concludes 
with remarking, that notwithstanding 
the miller’s good fortune, it is seldom 
sate to take liberties with great men : 
that they are like the sea, which, if it 
gives the chance of great wealth, exposes 
also to great peril ; and that, however 
a man may be favoured by the weather 
for atime, he is always in danger of be- 
ing wrecked by a storm. 

eines 
THE ISLE OF ASCENSION. 

Mr. Rallier, a Frenchman of science 
and research, has written and published 
an inquiry as to the origin of those 
colossal statues which are found in the 
Isle of Ascension. His hypothesis 18, 
that this island forms-the summit of 
mountain, cansecrated and set apart for 
national rites, religious or civic, 10 4 
continent which has disappeared 10 
consequence of a deplacement of the 
earth’s centre of gravity, ‘This cates 


trophe submerged, according to his 
idea, the Southern continents, while, 12 
the North, a part of Europe, of Asia, 
and of Africa, rose from out of the 
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waters. ‘The fact on which his suppo- 
sition rests is, that we find, in the Isle 
of Ascension, the customs, dress, and 
arms, which are found in the very dis- 
tant islands of Sondo, with the lan- 
guage of Hayti, and even of New 


Zealand. 


ie 
EXCAVATION OF POMPRIT. 

The excavators have just discovered, 
near the forum of Pompeii, a public 
edifice which is supposed to be the 
Chalcidicum, aod an inscription import- 
ing that the edifice was built at the ex- 
pence of the priestess Kumachia. A 
few days after the above discovery, a 
statue of the same priestess was fouod 
in perfect preservation ; which far sur- 
passes in grace, elegance, and grandeur, 
all the works of art that had previously 
been dug from the ruins of Pompeii, 

willis 
RHEUMATISM CURED BY LIGHTNING. 

A storm of thunder and lightning fell 
in the metropolis, (July 30,1820) which 
for grandeur has not in this country 
been exceeded for many years. It 
commenced about eleven, and did not 
cease till one o'clock. During the 
storm, the electric fluid fell on two 
houses in Tuttel-street, shivered the 
chimney-pots to pieces, and broke in 
the second floor of one, shivered the 
cupboard door, and set several parts of 
the wood on fire ; the family were in 
bed, but they got up and fortunately 
extinguished the fire. At the adjoining 
house, the electric fluid broke through 
the roof and ceiling, caught the bell- 
wire, and descended by it to the street- 
door, destroying the wire and cranks, 
leaving a black mark’ of smoke along 
the wall as if from gunpowder; an 
ozier cradle on the first floor was 
scorched all. over, and some clothes 
caught fire ; fortunately the child was 
in bed with its mother at the time. An 
old man who lay in the room, and who 
had been unable to walk for six 
weeks before from rheumatic pains, re- 
ceived such an electric shock, that he 
Jumped out of bed, ran down stairs, 
and recovered the use of his limbs ; he 
as as well the next day as ever he was 
in his life! the hair on his wife’s head 
Was very much singed, but she receiv- 
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ed no other injury. The fluid, after 
descending as far as the street door, 
shivered open the parlour door, and 
took a direction along the passage wall, 
which it tore to the back door, caught” 
the lock and hinges, all of which it 
wrenched off, and threw the door in 
pieces into the yard, leaving a strong 
smel{ all over the house, as if caused by 
gunpowder. 
ALLEGORIES. 

Human thoughts are like the Plane- 
tary System, where many are fixed, and 
many continue for ever unintelligible ; 
or rather like meteors, which generally 
lose their substance with their lustre. 

1. The understanding is like the 
Sun, which gives light aod life to the 
whole intelleetual world ; but the me- 
mory regarding those things only that 
are past, is like the Moon, which is new 
and full, and has her wane by tutns. 

2. The world isasea ; and life and 
death areits ebbing and flowing. Wars 
are the storms which agitate and toss it 
into fury and faction. ‘Ihe tongue of 
its enraged inhabitants are then as the 
noise of many waters. Peace is the 
calm which succeeds the tempest, and 
hushes the billows of interest and pas- 
sion to rest. Prosperity is the Sun 
whose beams produce plenty and com- 
fort. Adversity is‘ portentous cloud 
impregnated with discontent, and often 
bursts in a torrent of desolation and 
distraction. 

3. Witis like a lily; the one is as 
pleasing to the ear as the other is to the 
eye. Wit naturally fades, and if time- 
ly gathered soon withers and dies. 

4. On the Tower of Ambition hangs 
the dial of Industry, where the Sun of 
good Fortune marks the time and pro- 
gress of Friendship on the figure of 
Ambition. 

5. Every man may learn the ele- 
ments of Geography, which is the no- 
blest science in the world, from an at- 
tention to the temperature of his own 
mind. Melancholy is the North 
Pole—Envy the South Polte—Choler 
the Torrid Zone—Ambition the Zo- 
diack—Joy the Eeliptic Line—Jus- 
tice the Equinoxial—Prudence and 
Temperance the Aretic and Antarctig 
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Circles—Patjence and Fortune the 
‘Tropics. 

6. Every little fly, and every little 
pebble, and every little flower, are tu- 
tors in the great school of Nature, to 
instruct the mind and better the beart, 
The four elements are the four:volumes 
in which all her works are written. 

7. They who take self-love for their 
guide, ride in the paths of partiality, 
on the horse of adulation, to the judge 
of falsehood ; but he who prefers the 
mandate of reason, rides in the way of 
probability on the courser of prudence, 
Hig journey will then be as pleasing as 
the object of it, which is truth, shall 
be sure. 

8. Human destiny isa nut, of which 
life is theshell, and reputation the ker- 
nel. Crack it gently, and you enjoy 
its whole value entire and at once, 
But open it roughly, and ten to one 
you break the shell or bruise the kernel, 
or reduce the whole into a useless com- 
pound. 

9. Prudence through the ground. of 
misery cuts a river of patience, where 
the mind swims in boats of tranquillity 
along the streams of life, until she. ar- 
rives at the haven of death, where all 
Streams meet. 

10. Spite creeps like a snake out of 
the hedge of deceit or the sand-bed of 
hypocrisy, and having fermented its 
venom by basking in thesun of pros- 
perity, aims the most deadly wound at 
the fairest fame. 

11. The Mind is a garden where 
all seeds are sown—Prosperities are 
fine painted tulips—Innocency, white 
lilies—The Virtues, sweet gilliflowers, 
roses, violets,and primroses—Learning, 
savoury herbage—rue, wormwood, and 
rhubarb—Pride, Ambition, Extortion, 
night-shade and hellebore—Stupidity, 
poppy—Sloth and Ignorance, briars 
and thistles., 

12. Justice should be a man’s Go- 
vernor—Prudence his Counsellor— 
Temperance his F'riend—Fortitude his 
Champion—Hope his Food—Charity 
his House—Faith and Sincerity his 
Porter—Wit his Companion—Love 
his Bedfellow—Patience his Mistress— 
Reason his Secretary—Judgment his 
Steward. 
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AUSCULATION. 

This singular mode of discover; 
the various disorders of the chest, by 
percussion, was, we believe, first sug- 
gested by Avenbrugger, a physician of 
Vienna, who published a work on the 
subject, since translated by M. Cor- 
vissart. A memoir has lately been 
presented to the French academy, by 
M. Laennec, detailing the various 
modes of employing this discovery, 
Among others, M. L. recommends 
the use of a tube, with thick sides, or a 
cylinder pierced along its axis, with a 
narrow aperture. ‘This, on being ap- 
plied to the chest of a person in. good 
health, who is speaking or singing, 
produces a sort of trembling noise, 
more or less, distinct; but if ap ulcer 
exists in the lungs, a very singular 
phenomenon happens. The voice of 
the sick person can no longer be beard 
by the ear at liberty ; the whole of the 
sound passing along the aperture of the 
cylinder, to the observer. Commis- 
sioners appointed by the French Acad- 
emy have verified the experiment ia 
various cases of consumption. 

STAGNANT WATER. 

Four men were digging for the scite 
of the new Church in the new chureh- 
yard, at Chelsea, and found water about 
ten feet from the ground, of which they 
drank. They were soon afterwards 
taken ill, and are since dead, One man 
was seized with delirium, ran about 
the ground, throwing the spades and 
other implements at his fellow workineo, 
and soon after dropped down dead, It 
is supposed the water was ina high state 
of putrefaction. 

YELLOW FEVER. 

Dr. Ferguson lately read a paper On the 
Nature and Properties of the Marsh Poison, 
as known under the titles of Marsh Miasmata 
and Malaria. The author endeavoured to- 
prove, from a reference tothe medical top 
graphy of various places in the South of ku- 
rope and the West Indies, that the universal- 
ly received opinions of and vegeta- 
ble putrefaction, single or combined, bewg 
the sources of this poison, were unfounded ; 
that putrefaction under any shape had 10 
effect in producing it; that it never emal- 
ates from water in bulk, however pu 


water may be, nor is. necessarily an eabale 
tion from marshes, but some modification 


the state of the a here by heat 
moisture, being the product of a highly ad- 
vanced stage of the drying process In © 


bent soils, that had previously and 
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been saturated with water. The illustra- 
tions were principally taken frem the coun- 
tries where the author bad served with the 
British armies during the last twenty-five 
years, and exhibited a great variety of facts 
and observations in support of the opinions 
the paper professed to advocate, with ether 

roperties of the marsh poison, such as its 
articular adberence to and attraction for 
ofty umbrageous trees and rising grounds in 
the neighbourhood of swamps; its concen- 
tration in ravines, hollows, or leeward local- 
ities; its absorption from passing over wa- 
ter and rarefaction or dissipution by the sun’s 
heat,& regular currents of wind. Treating on 
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the effects of the marsh poison, he was led to 
consider its extreme and most baleful pro- 
duct,---the yellow fever of the tropics ;---and 
the non-contagious nature of that disease, 
was established by a series of facts and argu- 
ments that a tobe incentestible. It 
concluded with some observations on the 
mode of reception of the marsh poison into 
the hnman constitution, whether by the 
lungs, the stomach, or the skin, which last 
the author seemed to think was the most pro- 
bable channel, and supported his opinion by 
some illustrations taken from the plague of 
the Levant, and the peculiar idosyecracy of 
the Africa or Creole Negroes. 





POETRY. 


STANZAS 
ADDRESSED TO -----, ON THE LONGEST DAY. 


By William Wordsworth. 


EVENING now unbinds thefetters 
Fashion’d by the glowing light ; 
All that breathe are thankful debtors 

To the harbinger of night. 


Yet by some grave thoughts attended, 
Eve renews her calm eareer ; 

For the day that new is ended, 
Is the longest of the year. 


Laura! sport, as now thou sportest, 
On this platform, light and free ; 

Take thy bliss, while longest, shortest, 
Are indifferent to thee! 


Who wouid check the happy feeling 
That inspires the linnet’s song ? 

Who would stop the swallow wheeling 
On her pinions swift and strong? 


Yet, at this impressive season, , 
Words, which tenderness can speak 

From the truths of homely reason, 
Might exalt the loveliest cheek : 


And, while shades to shades succeeding’ 
Steal the landseape from the sight, 

I would urge this meral pleading, 
Last forerunner of “* Good-night !”—~ 


Summer ebbs ;—each day that follows 
Is a reflux from on high ; 

Tending to the darksome hollows 
Where the frosts of winter lie. 


He who governs the creation, 
In his providence assign’d- 

Such a gradual declination 
To the life of human kind. 


Yet we mark it not 3—fruits redden, 

Fresh flowers blow as flowers have blown, 
And the heart is loth to deaden 

Hopes that she so long hath known. 


Be thou wiser, youthful maiden { 
And, when thy decline shall come, 
Let not flowers, or boughs fruit-laden, 
Hide the knowledge of thy doom. 


Now, even now, ere wrapp’d in slumber, 
Fix thine eyes upon the sea, 


That absorbs time,space,and number, 
Look towards Eternity ! 


Follow thon the flowing River, 
On whose breast are thither borne 

All Deceiv'd, and each Deceiver, 
Through the gates of night and morn ; 


Through the years’ successive portals ; 
Through the bounds which many a star 

Marks, not mindless of frail mortals, 
When his light returns from far. 


Thus when thou with. Time hast travell’d, 
Towards the mighty gulph of things, 

And the mazy stream unraveill’d 
With thy best imaginings ; 

Think, if thou on beaufy leanest, 

' Think how pitiful that stay, 

Did not virtue give the meanest 

Charms superior to decay. 


Duty, like a strict preceptor, 

Sometimes frowns, or seems tofrown : ; 
Choose her thistie for thy seeptre, 

While thy brew youth’s roses crown. 
Grasp it,—if thou shrink and tremble, 

Fairest damsel of the green ! 


Thou wilt lack the only symbol | 
That proclaims a genuine queen, 


And ensures those palms of honour 
Which selected spirits wear, 
Lord of Heaven’s unchanging year ! 


ae 


A FREEMASON’S EPITAPH NEAR 
BAGDAD. 


[ By the author ef Legends. of Lampidosa, &c.) 


TREAD softly here, or pause to breathe 
A pray’r for him who sleeps beneath. 
Tho’ savage hands in silence spread 
The nameless sand that hides the dead , 
Yet here, as wand’ring Arabs tell, 


_A guardian spirit loves to dwell! 


*Tis said, such gentle spirits seek 

The tears on widow'd Beauty's cheek, 
And bring those precious drops to lave 
The sainted Pilgrim’s seercet grave. 


; 
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Tread softly !—tho’ the tempest blows 
Unheeded o’er his deep repose, 

Tho’ now the sun’s relentless ray 

Has parch’d to dust this holy clay, 

The spirit in this clay enshrin’d 

Once mounted swifter than the wind— 
Once look’d,O Sun! beyond thy sphere, 
Then dard to measure thy career, 

And ros¢ above this earth as far 

As comets pass the meanest star. 


Tread softly !—’midst this barren sand 
Lie relics of a bounteous hand ! 

That hand, if living, would have prest 
Thee, wand’ring stranger, to his breast, 
And fill’d the cup of gladness here 

Thy dark and dreary path to cheer— 
O spare this dust !—it once was part 
Of an all-kind, all-bounteous heart ! 

If yet with vital warmth it glow’d, 

On thee its bounty would have flow d. 


Tread softly !—on this sacred mound 

The badge of Brotherhood is found! 

Revere the signet !—in his breast 

Its holiest virtue was confess’d— 

He only liv’d on earth to prove 

The fullness of a Brother’s love, 

If in thy bosom dwells the sign 

Of Charity and Love divine, 

Give to this grave a duteous tear, 

Thy friend, thy brother slumbers here. v. 


—__— 


LINES 


ON SEEING THE FLOWER CALLED “‘HONESTY 
IN A LADY’S CAP. 


” 


[By the same.] 


WHEN Jove sat his cloud-cover’d portal beneath, 
To laugh, and to wateh what mankind did, 

He saw a new flower in his cup-bearer’s wreath, 
And ask’d where he happen’d to find it. 


The rosy boy bowing, and filling the bow], 
Thus answer’d the Thunderer’s query : 

* It loves a cold climate not far from the pole, 
But always, my lord, very near ye. 


Tis whiter than milk, ’tis as downy as silk, 
Yet blooms on the heath and the mountain ; 

The mother of Love thought it fit for her glove, 
And dipp’d it one day ‘in her fountain- 


They say from thathour it grew suppleand weak, 
Too poor for a page’s court-bonnet ; 

And who could the dry barren mountain-herb seek, 
When Beauty trod laughing upon it ; 


They had it in France half a cent’ry ago, 
In Scotland and Ireland they claim it— 

It bears twenty names in all regions we know, 
But Englishmen Honesty name it.” 


Jove laugh’d, and replied,“ How you prattle my 
page ? . 
*Tisa plant of my own cultivation ; 
It blooms, like the aloe, scarce once in an age, 
Tho’ the seeds are in every nation. 
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In England it grows rough and hardy at least, 
In storms that might eagles or storks tire ; 

*T will bear any blast from the South, West, or East, 
If it lives in a borough in Yorkshire. 


And now since my old attic fount is too dry, 
The plant I delight in to nourish, 

Some soil we must seek, and some climate supply 
With means to make Honesty flourish. 


But no—I remember ;—the task I may spare, 
It needs neither help nor compassion : 

Of Honesty man would be proud to take care, 
If woman would make it the fashion,” 


a 


THE CARRIER’S ADDRESS 


TO THE 


PATRONS 


oF 


THE ATHENEUM. 


WHAT distant melancholy wail, 
Now mingles in the midnight gale ; 
In lamentations deep and dread, 
Like boding voices from the dead ?— 
Nearer it comes !—and now a swell 
Tremendous rends the sky 
With clamorous cry ; 
And fierce discordant yell !— 
*Tis the bleak blast stern Winter gives 
To tell a shiv’ring world—he lives! — 
In whirlwinds, hailstones and in rain, 
He rushes o’er the storm-beat plain ;— 
And up the heaving mountain’s side 
Behold the reckless giant ride ;— 
And ever and anon between, 
His gaunt and tow’ring form is seen, 
With icy fangs, and wild and threat’ning mein !~ 
Alternate now with quiv’ring gleams 
Mid glist’ning drifts of snow, 
Pale Luna woos in vain the Streams 
That long ago 
Have ceased to flow, 
Impervious to her sickly beams ;— 
How often thus, the rays that cannot melt, 
Just tinge the heart with solitary glow ; 
How often thus, a splendour never felt, 
Illumes the frost of wretchedness and woe !— 
* * * * * 


Now crowd the smiling circle round, 
And where domestic blis3 is found, 
What father feels a father’s joy, 
Regardless of the Carrier boy ?— 

What mother hears the tempest rise 

Nor breathes for him a mother’s sighs ?— 


And shall the generous bosom beat, 
Nor feel for him the genial heat, 
Rush up and melt the ready eye 
With all the gush of sympathy ?— 


But as the dew-drop can impart, 
No verdure to tne Jeaf that’s sear ; 
So still would droop the Carrier's heart, 
Were all his recompense a tear !— 





